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for 

Improved Production 
of esters, 

amides, 

ketones, 

peroxides, 

ureides 

and many other 

acid derivatives. 


Available 
carload, 
less carload. 


ACID CHLORIDES 


Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Azelaoy! Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
Myristoy! Chloride 
Oleoyl Chloride 
Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propionyl Chloride 
Sebacoyl Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 
and 
others, made to order 


Send for new booklet 
which describes our 


operation 


“7, THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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North American's new MARK-20 
20,000 gallons in one load! 





better with other forms of transportation. The MARK-20 offers 
shippers economies in leasing rates, demurrage costs, and han- Other Features of the 
dling charges. The MARK-20 offers the railroads lower operat- 
ing costs and in turn advantage can be taken of incentive rates M A R K si 2 0 
with higher minimums. 


Here is the car railroads have been waiting for to compete a 


¢ Electrically welded—no rivets 
e Six-inch bottom unloading 


Compare the following load limits! ; 
¢ Top unloading device 


The MARK-20—approx. 180,000 Ibs. e 100-ton easy riding trucks 

8,000 gallon tank car—approx. 90,000 Ibs. ¢ Outside operated valve 
Highway truck maximum—approx. 45,000 Ibs. e Hinge bolted 18” manway 
North American Car will custom build the MARK-20 to ship- Tell-tale load eying 
per’s specifications. The car can be insulated, coiled, or com- e High capacity 36” draft gears 
partmentalized. It is domeless for greater strength and can e Roller bearings 


withstand pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch compared with 
60 lbs. of most other tank cars. 











For full information and immediate service write or wire or phone 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois « Telephone Financial 6-0400 
Remember, if it’s NEW... it’s NORTH AMERICAN 


Shippers! Here is the way to reduce your distribution costs and restore traffic to the rails 
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EXPANDED 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 


t.Al 


and Related 
ALUMINUM ALKYLS and 
ALKYL ALUMINUM HALIDES 


Triethy! Aluminum Diethy! Aluminum Chloride 
Triethy! Aluminum —Diethyl Ethy! Aluminum Dichloride 
Aluminum Hydride Mixtures Ethy! Aluminum Sesquichloride 
Triisobuty! Aluminum Methy! Aluminum Sesquichlioride 
Trimethy! Aluminum Methy! Aluminum Sesquibromide 
Triethy!—Trimethy! Aluminum Mixtures 


Ethyl’s commercial production has been substantially pyrophoric fuels for military applications. 

increased to meet industry's growing need for these Using advanced processes developed by Ethyl—these 

versatile Alkyl Aluminum Compounds. high quality materials are available in a wide range of 
They are being used effectively in catalysts for the containers sized to meet your individual requirements. 

polymerization of olefins. Certain Aluminum Alkyls also We will be glad to forward complete information on 


show definite promise as chemical intermediates and as these and other organo-metallic chemicals. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, ew york 17, N.Y. + TULSA * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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TOP OF THE WEEK 


JANUARY 9, 1960 


Esso will hike butyl rubber capacity, push U.S. total to 140,000 


long tons/year by ‘61 


Factoring, other special financing procedures gain in CPI as 
bill payments lag. Little improvement is in sight 


Five-year test of novel electrolytic iodate process proves prin- 
ciples of lab process scale-up 


Strict German laws on food additives, pesticides, may pinch 
U.S. makers of agricultural chemicals 


15 


Vol. 


Y. Place 
No. 2 Second-class postage paid os Philadelphia. 
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Postmaster: 


VIEWPOINT 

Should cooperatives, nonprofit re- 
search institutes and associations 
consider paying taxes from which 
they are now exempt? 


OPINION 
MEETINGS 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


To pull profits out of four-year 
slump, pulp and paper makers are 
pumping millions into moderniza- 
tion, expansion and diversification. 
Big boost for butyl: Esso to hike 
capacity at Baton Rouge by 80%, 
bring U.S. total to 140,000 long 
tons/year by ’61. 

Watch for phosphate industry 
growth out West, as old and new 
producers gear for rising sales. 
TVA cuts fertilizer output by 8%, 
looks for breakthrough in high- 
analysis liquid fertilizers, warns of 
possible °61-'62 electricity pinch. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
RESEARCH 

First approach to standards in 
hyper-pure biochemicals comes 
with new government report. 


National Science Foundation pre- 
dicts U.S. research and develop- 
ment expenditures will top $12 
billion in *60. 

SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 
New credit financing plans are 


finding favor with CPI credit man- 
agers. Reason: lagging payments. 


40 


43 


Chemical purchasing men to spot- 
light buying of foreign chemicals 
at upcoming meeting. 


PRODUCTION 

New dust-collection system cuts in- 
stallation, operation and mainte- 
nance costs paper processing. 


ENGINEERING 

Deepwater Chemical’s electrolytic 
iodate process shows how operat- 
ing economics dictate cell design, 
proves payoff in scaling up. 


Isotope users report 10-fold savings 
on investments in radioactive 
gaging, inspection and tracing. 


MARKETS 

Carbon black sales hit record 2- 
billion-lbs./year mark in ’59, 3% 
growth is expected in ’60. But ex- 
ports may drop. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


ADMINISTRATION 

Chemical companies find midman- 
agement training courses key to 
optimizing use of computers. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


CW REPORT 

Long-range planning—the way to 
get the most from the growth po- 
tentials in years ahead. 


SPECIALTIES 

Strict new German food additives 
and pesticide law means extra 
problems for U.S. pesticide makers. 


92 BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 
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requirements. 
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ubseription: $3/year in U.S.A. Send subscription correspondence 
Iiment Manager, Chemical Week. Please see page 6 for 


subscription 


Please send Form 3579 to Chemical Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





\ WYANDOTTE 


\. CHEMICALS 


Picture-books with the prettiest pictures shape, purity and whiteness combine to 


are printed on stock containing Wyandotte produce a smooth, clean surface that’s 


Purecat in the coating. Particle size, best for printing and easy on the eyes 


Rubber gloves fit like a second skin with Purecat The best-fed hens lay better eggs and PurecaL 
in the formulation, because PurecaL improves provides a prime source of calcium enrichment in 
important physical properties in non-black goods. poultry feed formulations, because it’s so pure. 
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ONE OF A SERIES: 


WYANDOTTE PURECAL. 


makes countless things better because 


it’s so pure, so white, so uniform 


Every so often you'll see a picture of ice cream or 
candy or cereal in a magazine and say, “That looks 
good enough to eat!” 

If the coated stock the picture was printed on 
contained Wyandotte Purecat, it literally was, at 
some stage, fit to eat. 

You see, Wyandotte’s double refining — a unique 
reaction process — yields precipitated calcium car- 
bonate that exceeds U.S.P. purity standards. That’s 
why Purecat is the whitest material in its class 

why it not only improves paper, but makes 


“Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA « BICARBONATE OF SODA « CALCIUM CARBONATE « CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE « MURIATIC ACID » HYDROGEN « DRY ICE * GLYCOLS 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS (anionic and nonionic) e SODIUM CMC e ETHYLENE OXIDE « ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE » POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL « PROPYLENE OXIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE « POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOL « DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN « CHLORINATED SOLVENTS « OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


In its use as a filler or pigment in creams, oint- 
ments and skin preparations . . . Purecau helps 


make the fair sex fairer. Advantage: it’s grit-free. 
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countless things better, from candy and cosmetics 
to printing inks, paints, and plastics. 

Purecat calcium carbonate is free from grit, has 
cubically shaped particles of accurate size .. . im- 
portant advantages if your formulation calls for 
calcium carbonate. Samples and data are available 
for the writing. Because PURECAL comes in various 
grades for specific applications, please include de- 
tails on your requirements. Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Department 9-N, Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan. Offices in principal cities. 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 
PACING PROGRESS WITH CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


Better bows at lower cost are produced when 
Ptureca is used to extend resins in glass-fiber-re- 
inforced plastics. General use level: 30 parts per 100. 





BARNSTEAD 


DEMINERALIZERS 
2500 G. P. H. AND OVER 





The Barnstead industrial type Four-Bed De- 
mineralizer produces almost three times as 
much demineralized water as corresponding 


Two-Bed models 


with simil 


ar flow rate. 


Shipped completely assembled, ready to con- 
nect to raw water supply. 


BARNSTEAD 


DEMINERALIZERS 
18,000,000 OHM WATER® 





lonically pure water of 18,000,000* ohms re- 
sistance at temperature of 25°C or 26,000,000 
ohms resistance at 18°C is produced by the 
equipment shown above... 
HOH absolute—opening up new scientific and 
industrial frontiers in electronics, nucleonics, 
chemistry, etc. 


BARNSTEAD 
DEMINERALIZERS 
SPECIAL APPLICATION 


The Cooling 
pure water 






continuous 




















Loop (above) 


at a 


TRADE MARE PEG US PAT. OFF. 


minimum 
16,000,000 ohms at 25° C. It incorporates a 
repurification 
oxygen removal, mixed-bed ion exchange, and 
pat Sub Micron Filter to remove particles 
down to 0.45 micron. Write for literature. 


system 


closest thing to 





maintains ultra 
resistance of 


including 


arnstea 


STILL AND STERILIZER CO. 


39 Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31, Mass. 
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keep em 
coming back 


C 


with 
IARB 


V\\ 
volydlycols 


She’ll come back for more when your 
product is dependable—when her second 
and third purchase gives the same sat- 
isfaction as the first. 

And with dependable CARBOWAX 
polyethylene glycols as the medium for 
your ointments, lotions, balms, and 
creams, you know that your product 
will have that same consistency batch 
after batch. 

To give you this complete repro- 
ducibility of properties, CARBIDE 
carefully controls the synthesis of 
CARBOWAX polyethylene glycols. This 
lets you eliminate the costly and time 
consuming procedures of juggling the 
ingredients in your formulation. 

Let CARBOWAX polyethylene glycols 
give you a more dependable product. 
They are water-soluble unctuous poly- 
mers, available in a wide range of 
viscosities — liquid through cream, to 
wax-like solid. Talk with a CARBIDE 
Technical Representative or write for 
a copy of the “CARBOWAX Polyethylene 
Glycols booklet’”—Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Company, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, Room 328, Depart- 
ment HW, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

CARBOWAX and _— CARBIDE are registered trade 
marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


_ UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 









90,000,000 Lbs./Yr. 






Industrial Aleohols Plant slated 
for Continental Oil Company 


ALFOL facility to be Constructed at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, Will be Completed Early in 1961 


Continental Oil Company has 
announced that The Lummus 
Company has been awarded the 
contract to engineer and con- 
struct an Industrial Alcohols 
Plant at Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana with a capacity of more than 
50,000,000 Ibs/yr. 


These higher alcohols will be 
manufactured by a new tech- 
nique originally conceived by 
Dr. Kar] Ziegler. Organo-metal- 
lic catalysts are used to promote 
chain/growth of ethylene fol- 
lowed by oxidation and hydroly- 
sis to primary straight-chain 
alcohols containing an even 
number of carbon atoms. 


With completion of the plant 
these fatty alcohols will be avail- 
able for the first time from 
petroleum rather than the natu- 
ral sources such as tallow fat and 
coconut oil from which they are 
now produced. These primary 
alcohols to be marketed under 
the Conoco trade nameof 
“ALFOL”, will be used in the 
manufacture of detergents, plas- 
tics, cosmetics, lubricating oil 
additives, paper, textiles and 
emulsifiers. 


NEWARK + 


HOUSTON 


The primary raw material, 
ethylene, for these new products 
will be obtained from the ethyl- 
ene plant operated at Lake 
Charles by Petroleum Chemicals, 
Inc. of which Conoco owns a 50% 
interest. This plant was also 
engineered and constructed by 
Lummus. 


In the past 50 years, Lummus 
has built over 800 plants to pro- 
duce petrochemicals, chemicals 
and petroleum products. If your 
company is planning facilities of 
this kind, discuss your plans 
with Lummus. 





ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 










* WASHINGTON, D. C 














* MONTREAL « 
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Pittsburgh Chemicals in Acti 


— 


on 


c homes and buildings! It’s a fabulous 
plastics market that moves nearer reality as 
America’s building supply manufacturers de- 
velop plastic construction panels like the poly- 
ester-faced units above. And a growing number 
of polyester resin manufacturers are relying on 
Pittsburgh Coke for dependable supplies of high 
purity maleic anhydride, phthalic anhydride and 
fumaric acid—three key chemicals used in the 
production of polyester resins. 

The dwelling above is a forerunner in the field. 
It was pre-fabricated principally from plastic 
foam panels faced with glass-reinforced polyester 
sheets. These high strength, lightweight panels 
rival any conventional materials in weather re- 
sistance, ease-of-unkeep and insulating qualities. 

Interior partitions, made with honeycomb cores 
faced with colorful, translucent polyester, are 
finding growing architectural use, too. 

If you make polyester resins, you’ll save time 





and money buying “all three’ intermediates 
from Pittsburgh. Paper work and shipping costs 
can be reduced ... and you'll be dealing with 
one efficient, coordinated sales and technical 
service team, anxious to meet your delivery 
requirements and help reduce your processing 
costs. Call Pittsburgh for your next shipment 
of intermediates! 





Five Men Erected This $2,500 Polyester Home in 5 Hours! 


COAL CHEMICALS » PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT @ PIG IRON © FERROMANGANESE 
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International Minerals 
cuts costs, bag breakage 


with WONDERWALL 


Bail a 


WONDERWAL 
beit-bag ve a 





“With 70 plants in 30 states, bag breakage was a major 
problem,” relates S. Arthur Fournier (standing), Purchas- 
ing Agent, Central Buying, for International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, Skokie, Illinois. “Since switching 
to WONDERWALL bags, breakage has been reduced up to 
90°% on shipments from plants using only WONDERWALL.”’ 

Customer Service Manager Joseph J. Bozis explains: 
“‘We tested the bag. We loaded cars half with WONDERWALL, 
half with conventional kraft bags. In every examination on 
arrival at destination WONDERWALL breakage was sub- 
stantially less than ordinary kraft multiwalls.” 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper, 
manufactured under its authority. 


WOoONDERWALLS prove better because they’re made 
with Kraftsman Clupak* paper, the tough, impact- 
resisting kraft with the built-in stretch— pioneered 
by West Virginia. 

Whether you pack fertilizer, cement, flour, feed or 
chemicals, tougher WONDERWALL can save you 
money while reducing bag breakage. For the whole 
story, write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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HARSHAW 
can make 
the catalyst 
you 


pecify!| 


HARSHAW 
has the facilities for producing carload quantities of 
PREFORMED CATALYSTS 
to fit special process requirements 
Hydroforming Dehydration 
Cyclization Desulphurization 
Oxidation Alkylation 


Dehydrogenation Isomerization 
Hydrogenation 


Write for FREE Booklet, “HARSHAW CATALYSTS” 
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POWDERED 


CATALYTIC CHEMICALS 
SUPPLIED BY HARSHAW 


Aluminum Nitrate Cobalt Nitrate 
Copper Nitrate Manganese Nitrate Solution 
Metallic Soaps (Cobalt, Manganese) 

Nickel Carbonate Nickel Formate Nickel Nitrate 
Nickel Sulfate Sodium Methoxide Zinc Nitrate 


Our experienced technical staff will assist you in develop- 
ing the best and most economical catalyst. If you have 
a catalytic process in the development or production stage, 
a discussion with us may prove beneficial. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Detroit » Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston + Los Angeles * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 





__ FOSTER GRANT 


8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO’ CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 


DRY-FLO advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 


\ ly Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
wa 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, lll. * Offices in principal cities 


rT 








vad 
NH 

| 

: 

The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation and 

full protection for materials that require careful handling. 
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1 — The Sulphur Industry 
ll — Shipping Molten Sulphur 
lil — Handling and Storage of 
Molten Sulphur 
IV — Analysis of Sulphur 
Appendix — Physico-Chemical 
Properties of Sulphur 

















Practical Guidance on the 
Handling, Storage and Use of Sulphur— 


SOLID OR MOLTEN 


Old hands, accustomed for years to han- 
dling Solid Sulphur, will need little advice, 
if any...unless Molten Sulphur is to be in 
the picture for the first time. In this case, 
our experience with and knowledge of Mol- 
ten Sulphur may be helpful. 


3ut new plants entering the Sulphur-con- 
suming picture for the first time should find 
our service of considerable help regardless 
of the kind of Sulphur used. One facet of 
this service consists of a well-documented 


and well-illustrated 5 section Manual cov- 
ering all phases of the handling, storage 
and use of Sulphur, both solid and molten, 
plus useful information on sampling, ana- 
lyzing, and broad properties of Sulphur. 


As a preliminary to any service in person 
you may require—and which we shall be 
glad to provide—would you like to have a 
copy of this Manual? Please write us on 
your company’s letterhead and address your 
request to our Sales Department. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. / 811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Tex2s 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas * Spindletop, Texas « Moss Bluff, Texas 
e Fannett, Texas « Worland, Wyoming « Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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ClrAN: T ©OFR ID PUTS IMAGINATION 
INTO YOUR AUTOMATION 


Not ready for robots? Fast-moving progress in automation can out-date 

your packaging operations in just a few years. That’s why you'll find Gaylord 
in the lead with new engineering techniques for high-speed packaging and 
handling lines. In the lead, too, with volume production of precision-built 
containers that meet the requirements of today’s automated lines. 


Regular corrugated containers by the hundred-thousand . . . or 
specialized packaging . . . call your G-man. He'll help you profit by 
putting packaging imagination into your automation. 





€ CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION erry re ar 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 





OPINION 


Eliminating Drug Abuses 

To THE Epitor: While some of the 
points of your editorial on drug prices 
(Dec. 19, ’59, p. 10) are well taken, 
and have also been brought out in the 
more responsible daily newspapers, 
you seem to overlook one overriding 
fact: 

As a politician—and a good one at 
that—Senator Kefauver seldom tries 
to “make” public opinion. Rather he 
does his best to sense it, to follow it, 
and wherever possible to exploit it for 
his own political fortunes. That, after 
all, is the art and skill of the politician. 

The current TV spectacle and head- 
lines would not be possible if among 
the masses of our people there would 
not be widespread opposition to the 
apparently entirely excessive drug 
prices. Sure, there is also much op- 
position to the fact that a single sick- 
ness and operation can wipe out 10 
or even 20 years of hard-earned sav- 
ings; but the American Medical 
Assn., as the strictest disciplined and 
most powerful single lobby in our 
nation, has so far been able to stifle 
all public outcry. The drugmakers do 
not have that political power; if worst 
comes to worst, we can always import 
our drugs from abroad, but we cannot 
import medical care, and therefore 
must stay in the good graces of our 
doctors (and dentists). 

I am quite sure that Senator Ke- 
fauver and his hearings will not hurt 
any one drugmaker’s balance sheet 
noticeably, ic¢: alone the industry’s. 
But if he ca: prick them enough to 
eliminate ae undoubtedly existing 
abuses, and at the same time give the 
public a little better understanding of 
the industry’s problems—as he will, 
even though it may be against his 
intentions to do so—all I can say is: 
more power to him. 

WILLIAM H. SAcus 
Consultant, Chemical Specialties 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


MEETINGS 


Society of Plastics Engineers, 16th 


annual technical conference, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 12-15, 1960. 


Engineers Joint Council, annual meet- 
ing, New York, Jan. 22. 


American Rocket Society, solid pro- 
pellents conference, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N.J., Jan. 28-29. 
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VIEWPOINT 


A Danégerous Immunity 


THE HEARINGS ON TAX EXEMPTIONS have pro- 
duced a lot of conflicting testimony. And the members of the House 
Ways & Means Committee, who are conducting this broad study, have 
heard all sides on such questions as the need to continue tax exemptions 
on cooperatives, research institutes and various associations. 

Another group of organizations that has benefited from roughly 
the same exemptions is the churches. While reading a comment on 
church tax exemptions by Eugene Carson Blake (stated clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church, writing in the Aug. 3, ’59, issue of 
Christianity Today), we were struck by the parallel that can be drawn. 
Where we have hereunder substituted “cooperative” for “church,” one 
could just as easily substitute ‘nonprofit organization.” 

“Tax exemption for [cooperatives] must be examined in the 
light of the whole practice of government’s granting exemption to 
various bodies for various purposes. In his book, “Taxation and the 
American Economy,’ William H. Anderson writes: “The theory behind 
property tax exemption is that some properties have special characteris- 
tics that make it socially advantageous to exclude them from taxation.’ 

“Although Anderson is concerned here with property tax 
exemption only, this may be applied to tax exemptions, generally. 

“Tax exemptions that are proper when [cooperatives] are 
small, poor and weak may have highly unfortunate results to the [co-ops] 
and to the society when the [co-ops] have grown large and rich. 

“T need not labor the point that too much tax exemption, for 
whatever reason, becomes a serious problem to government. 

“The economic power that will increasingly be wielded by ever 
richer [co-ops] threatens not only to produce envy, hatred, or resent- 
ment of nonmembers but also to distort the purposes of the [co-op] 
members and leaders. 

“T remind you that deals are being offered to [cooperatives] 
by which they can buy businesses and pay a management fee to the 
present owners, which puts both the managers and the [co-op] in an 
advantageous position with reference to their business competitors. 

“Perhaps the above is enough to establish my main point, 
namely, that to continue the present [cooperative] tax exemptions in- 
definitely into the future will jeopardize not only the stability of 
government but also the program and effectiveness of the [co-ops] 
themselves. 

“.. Should the [cooperatives] examine their related business 
enterprises to assure themselves that their practices in these fields 
are not unfairly competitive with other businesses operating in the 
same area?” 

In the case of co-ops, the operations of New York’s G-L-F 
co-op is, of course, notable, in that the organization has chosen not 
to use the available tax exemptions on its commercial activities. 

Dr. Blake sees the churches having more to gain than to lose, 
in the long run, by waiving at least part of their tax inymunity. Is there 
a lesson for others in his reasoning? 


Editor-in-Chief 
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You helped Jefferson grow like sixty in 


In a capsule, your tremendous 
acceptance of Jefferson chemicals 
and services has enabled us to triple 
our stake in the petrochemical in- 
dustry. A glance back at fifty-nine 
will help you anticipate bigger and 
better Jefferson developments in the 
future: 


January . . . New direct oxidation 
plant on stream with 50% increase 
in ethylene oxide production. 

February . New facilities triple 
ethylene production, double ethyl- 
ene glycol. 

March . . . New chlor-alkali plant 
adds 60,000 tons/year of caustic 
soda capacity. 


HOUSTON +« NEW YORK + CHICAGO 








April . . . Improved specifications 
on nonyl phenol announced. 

May . Increased production of 
specialty chemicals. 

June . . . Launched production of 
propylene oxide and derivatives. 

July ... Tightest ethylene oxide 
specifications in the industry 
announced. 

September . . . Jefferson pioneers 
special movement of chemicals 
by high-speed integrated tow. 

December . . . Jefferson announces 
new superior, corrosion-inhibiting 
antifreeze formula, JC-20, for 
the Private Label market. 


These production increases occurred 


* CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 
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fifty-nine 


at Jefferson’s 1100-acre plant site 
on the deep channel Neches River 
near Port Neches, Texas. Equally 
active were the men engaged in 
exploratory and application research 
at Jefferson’s extensive laboratories 
in Austin, Texas . . . and the nation- 
wide group of marketing and tech- 
nical service men who help make 
your uses of Jefferson chemicals 
more profitable. 


Look for more significant Jefferson 
developments soon . . . for the best 
in chemical services right now, con- 
tact Jefferson Chemical Company, 
Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. 
Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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This week’s dramatic settlement of the steel industry dispute 


Over wages, benefits and work rules will shape the course of business in 
"60 for the chemical process industries. 





Probable consequences: 


(1) Business activity will continue at a high level for at least 


the next six months, as steel users build up their inventories and sustain 
production rates. 


(2) Recognition that in certain instances some kind of govern- 
ment intervention—with or without emergency legislation—may be neces- 
Sary, or expedient, in collective bargaining. 


(3) Wage-price inflation will continue, subject to various indus- 
tries’ abilities to increase productivity; many other unions (including those 
in the CPI) will press for gains similar to those won by the steelworkers. 


(4) Supply of coal-tar chemicals—including previously scarce 
naphthalene—will steadily increase, but not to the point of surfeit. 


(5) Spottily high prices on process equipment, other steel 
products, and related services. As one equipment manufacturer tells 
CHEMICAL WEEK: “Where manual labor plays a big part, prices are likely 
to go up. But where domestic and foreign competition are big factors, 
price increases will be hard to make.” 

a 

Once again, petrochemicals are beating coal chemicals to a new 
market opportunity. This week, Continental Oil Co. (Houston, Tex.) is 
moving to build a 20-million-gal./year cyclohexane facility at Ponca 
City, Okla.—using its own benzine and hydrogen, both produced at the 
Ponca City refinery. Plant completion target: Sept. 60. 





And on Feb. 1, Gulf Oil will be onstream with cyclohexane 
from a newly completed unit at its Port Arthur, Tex., refinery. 


Right now, 90% of the U. S. output of this intermediate is 
used in nylon. It’s produced mainly by Phillips, which has two plants: 
a 20-million-gal./year unit at Borger, Tex., and a 20-30-million-gal./year 
unit at Sweeney, Tex. Also producing from its own benzene: Shell, at its 
Wilmington, Calif., refinery (5 million gal./year). 


Conoco’s main customer, industry sources predict, will be 
Chemstrand. Du Pont’s requirements are filled by Phillips and from its 
own 30-million-gal./year cyclohexane unit at Belle, W. Va. But both 
Du Pont and Chemstrand are continually expanding in nylon. Caprolactam- 
type nylon demand is seen increasing, and it’s a good bet that more oil 
producers will jump into cyclohexane via petroleum-derived benzene. 


Nevertheless, producers of coal chemicals expect big growth 
in their markets in the next few years. Last month, U.S. Steel and Beth- 
lehem Steel launched major expansions of capacity for coal-tar chemicals 
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(CW Business Newsletter, Dec. 26, ’59); and now Jones & Laughlin 
Steel has given Allied Chemical’s Wilputte Coke Oven Division a contract 
for construction of a $9.5-million battery of 118 smokeless by-product 
coke ovens at J&L’s Pittsburgh Works. 


And more hydrocarbon chemicals will be coming from LPG 
sources. Latest new project: Union Oil Co. of California and Goliad Corp. 
(Houston) will build a jointly owned natural gas processing and liquid- 
recovery system in southern Louisiana. The $12-million plan calls for 
an extraction plant nine miles south of Kaplan; a fractionation plant near 


Geismar to separate the raw liquids into various components; and an 
85-mile connecting pipeline. 





Next week, Dow Chemical will display its new auto radiator fluid 
—described as “the first all-year cooling-system fluid for automotive en- 
gines.” Ingredients: diethylene glycol, ethylene glycol, “balanced inhibitor 
systems and specially treated water (purer than distilled water) .” 





This blended product—to be marketed in 1-gal. cans labeled 
Dowgard through service stations, starting this spring—will “provide what 
amounts to a closed cooling system for one year,” Dow maintains, and 
is said to be effective in a temperature range of —40 to +240 F. Sug- 
gested price for a drain-inspect-refill job: $8-12. 


Producers of conventional antifreeze can be expected to ask 
why consumers should have to pay for the water—including additional 
freight costs—in Dowgard. And they'll also ask why a Miami or Los 
Angeles motorist should pay for enough glycol to protect against —40 F 
temperatures. Dow points out that “many local waters are great builders 
of rust and corrosion,” and adds the claim that “in Southern climates, 
the new fluid will maintain desirable heat transfer even in air-conditioned 


cars.” 

Actually, the new product—culmination of Dow’s efforts to 
move a good portion of its big glycol output one step closer to consumers 
(CW Business Newsletter, June 13, ’59)—is already in use. CHEMICAL 
WEEK learns that Ford has been putting Dowgard in new Falcons, on an 
experimental basis. 


Died last weekend: Otto Haas, 87, founder of Rohm & Haas, 
at his home in Villanova, Pa. Only two days earlier, he had called his 
company’s board of directors into a special meeting and asked to be re- 
lieved of his corporate offices and duties. The board voted him the title 
of honorary chairman, moved up three younger men: Ralph Connor, who 
will continue to serve as vice-president in charge of research, to be chair- 
man of the board; F. O. Haas to be president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; and John C. Haas to be chairman of the board. The new 
president and vice-chairman are both sons of the company’s founder. 
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Miracle 


of the Can: 


how it changed the habits 


of Male world 


One hundred and fifty years ago, Peter Du- 
rand, an English merchant, was granted a 


patent for vessels of “pottery, tin or other 


metals of fit materials.’’ Thus, the miracle of 


the can was born. This early “tin cannister”’ 
packaged foods in sealed containers . . . and 


changed the habits of the world. 


Today, not only food but an almost infinite 
variety of things we use and enjoy comes in 
metal containers. Paint, beverages, petrole- 


um, chemicals... these are just a few of the 
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products brought to us conveniently, eco- 


nomically ... by the ‘miracle of the can.” 


Can manufacturers everywhere, in the U.S. 
and abroad, are enthusiastically preparing 
to participate in the Sesquicentennial of the 


Invention of the Metal Can. You may want 


your company to take advantage of this great 


opportunity to tie in with this important ob- 
servance. The Sesquicentennial may be used 
as a springboard for stories, advertisements 
and promotions that can serve each organi- 


zation’s special needs. 


American Can Company is proud to be a 
part of this great industry as it observes its 
150th anniversary. Canco’s continuing pro- 
gram of research and development is pledged 
to provide still better packaging for the 


products of agriculture and industry. 


American Can Company 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO VISIT OUR “EW OFFICES 





MARKETING HEADQUARTERS 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES, TECHNICAL SERVICE, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AND MARKET RESEARCH 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

UNITED PRODUCING COMPANY, INC. 

UNITED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1503, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


PANY, INC. 
RK 22, N. ¥. 


-arbon Company 





With Sinclair petrochemicals you can open a dozen doors 
to more profitable production. For example, U. S. farmers 
can now harvest the world’s most abundant corn crop, 
using fertilizers made from Sinclair nitrogen products. 
Industry, too, has many profitable applications for 
Sinclair Anhydrous Ammonia. 


The Sinclair Organization is proud of its reputation for 


performance. Sinclair plants built to supply requirements 
of chemical users have gone on stream in advance of 
scheduled completion date with products substantially 
exceeding customers’ specifications—a direct benefit to 
the chemical manufacturer. 


For prompt, dependable supplies of the finest petrochem- 
icals available —see 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Pulpers’ Profitability Drive Paper Companies’ Earnings Stage a Comeback 


Earnings per share of common stock, 
based on financial analysts’ estimates. 





59 (est.) 


$1.35 $1.75-1.80 
1.64 

2.32 

2.06 


Company 1958 ’60 (est.) 





$2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
5 5) 


7.00-7.50 


Container Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre 
Crown Zellerbach 
Hammermill Paper 
International Paper 
Kimberly-Clark 

Mead Corp. 

Scott Paper 

St. Regis Paper 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
S$. D. Warren Co. 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper 1.78 
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8 —>-Annual 


Sales 


l 


. 
| 
Annual Sales (billion dollars) 


Profit Margin* 


3.90-4.00 
3.00-3.25 
5.90 


2.75-3.00 





*Profit margin is ratio of net profit (after 
taxes) to net sales. Sources: U.S. Securities 
& Exchange Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, financial analysts’ estimates. 


(1) Fiscal years ended March 31 of follow- 
ing calendar years; (2) fiscal years ended 
April 30 of following calendar years; (3) 
fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 


Pulpers Profits Turn the Corner 


A determined drive to pull earn- 
ings out of a nearly four-year slump 


zation and expansion, long-range new 
projects, and more diversification— 


ample opportunity to reverse the 


downward trend of earnings.” 


is gaining momentum in the pulp and 
paper industry, with major companies 
slated to decide this week on several 
multimillion-dollar plant projects. 


But while papermakers seem 
headed for a 6% rise in sales this 
year, earnings would have to jump 
25% for the industry to equal its ’56 
profitability peak (chart above). 

To this end, major firms, hoping 
that the steel strike and other pending 
labor conflicts will be settled without 
further economic loss, have outlined 
an ambitious program. 

Blueprint for Profit: Due for in- 
creased emphasis in ’60 in the paper- 
making end of the business: moderni- 


especially into plastics. A number of 
paper companies are endeavoring to 
beef up the plastics segment of their 
earnings. 

And in pulping—a heavily capital- 
ized operation in which new methods 
make very slow headway—paper com- 
panies will push for adoption of new 
processes to help lessen the indus- 
try’s stream-pollution problem (CW, 
Jan. 2, p. 34). And a big outlay also 
is budgeted for better utilization of 
pulping wastes. 

Reed Hunt, president of Crown 
Zellerbach, recently told members of 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts that paper companies “see 


Expected Growth Areas: The °59 
consumption growth pattern of the 
$12-billion industry ran this way: con- 
tainer board up 3%, newsprint 7%, 
printing grades 10%, fine papers 12% 
and coarse papers 13%. 

In ’60, it’s expected that total ca- 
pacity for paperboard will go up 
about 800,000 tons (412 %); newsprint 
capacity will remain stable and other 
paper grades will add about 200,000 
tons. 

The industry operated last year at 
94.3% of capacity, 
based on averages of the American 
Pulp and Paper Assn.’s monthly oper- 
ating figures. It is expected to run 


an average of 
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at 95% in 1960 and at 97% in ’6l. 
This despite about 2 million tons of 
capacity due in that period. 

Two-Year Plans: Right now, likely 
expansions during ’60 and ’61 amount 
to 6-7% of present U.S. pulp and 
paper capacity. 

Some of the latest and largest: 

e Southern Land, Timber and 
Pulp Corp. (Manchester, Ga.) reports 
plans for a $40-million pulp and 
paper mill with an initial capacity of 
400 tons/day of finished paper prod- 
ucts. Involved: 90,000 acres of 
Georgia and Alabama timberland. 

e Crown Zellerbach will probably 
make a decision this week on a pro- 
posal to add an eighth paper machine 
in its mill at Bogalusa, La. Bleached 
kraft and pulp capacity already is 
being expanded there, and plans have 
just been approved for a small lumber 
mill northwest of Portland, Ore. Also 
under discussion: the possibility of a 
newsprint mill in the Denver area. 
And CZ will spend $35 million this 
year for plant improvement vs. $23 
million in *58 and $32 million in ’59. 

e If Bowaters Carolina Corp. goes 
ahead with its projected plant addi- 
tions (CW, Oct. 24, ’59, p. 30), a 
$25-million paper plant would be 
added to the recently completed $38- 
million pulp facilities and the $7- 
million hardboard plant now under 
construction, all at Catawba, S.C. 

e Rayonier Canada Ltd. is con- 
sidering expansion of its paper mill 
at Grays Harbor, Wash. (CW, Sept. 
12, 59, p. 41), addition of 250-tons/- 
day bleached sulfate pulp capacity 
in Woodfibre, B.C. 

e Georgia-Pacific Corp. (Portland, 
Ore.) will expand its Toledo, Ore. 
plant from 325 tons to 600 tons/day. A 
second paper machine will be installed. 

e St. Regis hopes in the *60s to 
blueprint plans for an additional 1- 
million-tons/year pulp capacity, be- 
yond its present 112 million tons. 
This step would call for invocation 
of cutting rights on the 1.9-milhion-acre 
Crown Timber grant in Alberta. Wil- 
liam Adams, St. Regis president, says 
that foundations for the first step are 
just being laid in Tacoma, Wash., 
where the company is now adding 
400 tons/day of linerboard and kraft 
paper capacity, to be ready in ‘61. 
The entire program would cost $300 
million at present prices. The company 
now operates 110 mills in the U.S. 
and Canada. 
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Today’s Needs First: William Han- 
way, secretary of International Paper 
Co., puts his company’s plans this 
way: although three new machines 
are being installed at various plants, 
the company’s $68 million in capital 
expenditures this year will all be 
aimed at improving plant efficiency as 
well as company operating efficiency. 

Pulping operations will get more 
attention, too, in °60 — spurred on 
the one hand by state water board 
enforcement of stream-pollution meas- 
ures, and on the other by plans for 
increased operating efficiency and 
economy. 

Sulfite Process Developments: In 
the sulfite process used for making 
fine papers, acetate, rayon, nitrocel- 
lulose, carboxymethyl cellulose, the 
trend is toward use of soluble basic 
chemicals that can be recycled. Ex- 
amples: ammonia, caustic soda or 
magnesium hydroxide substituting for 
a nonsoluble base such as limestone. 
And two-stage cooking, with injection 
of sulfur dioxide in the second stage 
(as well as pulping without any base), 
seems to have a distinct future. 

No Sudden Shift: Pulping meth- 
ods change so slowly that it will 
probably be about 10 years before 
there are any sizable shifts in vol- 
umes of chemicals consumed by this 
industry. Today about 400 Ibs. of 
chemicals are used to make 1 ton 
of paper. At first glance, it would 
appear that more chemicals would be 
used with the switch to soluble-base 
pulping. But in some cases a new 
process could lower the outlay a com- 
pany must make for processing chemi- 
cals. 

Example: Rayonier is switching its 
sulfite pulping process from ammonia 
to sodium base at its Grays Harbor 
mill (Hoquiam, Wash.). The $7.5-mil- 
lion switchover, the company says, 
makes it possible to reuse 85% of 
pulping chemicals (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Dec. 19, ’59). The proc- 
ess is said to have a “high order of 
flexibility,” lending itself to many pulp- 
ing techniques. But if it is widely 
adopted, it could eventually depress 
chemical sales to pulp mills. 

But the Magnefite process, now 
being adopted, replaces the calcium 
base with ammonia. 

Liquor Recovery: In Wisconsin, 
where pollution has been a major 
hurdle, Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper is working with a $750,- 


000 spent liquor recovery unit at 
Wisconsin Rapids. It’s designed to 
process waste liquors from neutral 
sulfite semichemical pulping or kraft 
pulping operations. 

Now that pulp- and papermaking 
chemicals are in ample supply, there’s 
diminishing interest in captive pro- 
duction. And °60 will see stepped-up 
research and development of chemicals 
obtained from pulping wastes. Tall 
oil from kraft liquor already has be- 
come a $15-million/year industry. 

Dimethyl sulfide is gaining in im- 
portance. Early °60 will mark the 
opening of Crown Zellerbach’s di- 
methyl sulfoxide unit at Bogalusa. 
Dimethyl sulfoxide, an _ industrial 
solvent, is based on dimethyl sulfide. 
Now the company is shipping DMS 
from its Camas, Wash., operation, but 
a 10-million-lbs./year dimethyl sul- 
fide facility is planned for Bogalusa. 

Potential Profitmakers: And only 
a month ago it was reported that 
potentially profitable pulping by-prod- 
ucts are now in advanced laboratory 
stages (CW Technology Newsletter, 
Dec. 19, ’59). These include vanillic 
acid, polyester derivatives, syringeal- 
dehyde and syringic acid, hydro- 
benzoic acid (from hardwood), and 
diacetone sugars and polyols from 
wood carbohydrates. 

But about 30% of each log is 
lignin. Years of research have turned 
up only minor outlets for the millions 
of tons being disposed of each year. 

However, lignosulfonates’ ability to 
form complexes with various metals 
has recently resulted in uses in oil well 
drilling fluids, and in agricultural iron 
deficiency sprays. 

In bleaching, dyeing and finishing, 
the chemical industry has an equal 
stake with paper companies. Multi- 
stage bleaching with chlorine dioxide 
made a substantial gain in 59. New 
methods of continuously generating 
chlorine dioxide are available, and 
peroxide bleaching also is making sig- 
nificant inroads. 

Pigments and dyestuff developments 
include: continuous coloring tech- 
niques for tissue and other newsprint 
grades; wider use of fluorescent dyes, 
luminescent pigments; optical bright- 
eners based on aminostilbene sulfo- 
nate derivatives; new dyestuffs; and 
improved wet-strength resins and siz- 
ing chemicals. 

FDA Trouble: But slowing the use 
of many new dyestuffs and other 
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chemical additives is the °58 amend- 
ment to the Food Additives Law. 
Clearance of new chemicals is a big 
problem for the paper industry, a 
hefty chunk of whose output is for 
food packaging. There’s a scramble 
to bring in chemicals rated “safe” 
by the Food & Drug Administration 
—mainly in the areas of pigments 
and coatings. Chemical companies 
will have to carry the ball in this, 
as makers of food-packaging paper 
products are refusing to buy dyestuffs 
and chemicals that aren’t cleared. 

St. Regis’ chief executive feels that 
real profit improvement must come 
from advances in technology and mar- 
keting. Clu-Pak—an extensible kraft 
made by West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., is regarded as one such advance. 
Combinations of plastics and paper 
—€.g., minute thicknesses of polyeth- 
ylene extruded on paper—are opening 
new doors to profits. Also signifi- 
cant in this regard: forming of syn- 
thetic fiber sheets with Fourdrinier 
machines. 

A few famous plastics-paper mar- 
riages: 

e St. Regis, Du Pont—St. Regis 
researchers, working in a Du Pont 
lab, built the first commercial extru- 
sion coating equipment. 

e Crown Zellerbach, Spencer 
Chemical—kraft paper coated with 
low- and medium-density polyethyl- 
ene. 

e International Paper Co., Union 
Carbide Plastics Co.—high-density 
polyethylene on kraft. This develop- 
ment, both companies say, makes 
possible a thinner, tougher, more 
abrasion-resistant coating, particularly 
for multiwall bags. 

Also, St. Regis and Monsanto’s 
Fome-Cor sandwich of foamed poly- 
styrene between two sheets of kraft 
is finding uses in shipments of perish- 
ables ranging from poultry to flowers. 

Still Going Strong: With a $25-mil- 
lion stake in the plastics business, St. 
Regis plans further plastics expansion. 
And CZ produces free film (from 
Spencer resins) as well as precoated 
kraft; is said to be using various 
blends of resins and considering re- 
search on organic coated papers. 

Direct proof of the value of di- 
versification, according to St. Regis, 
is that this company’s earnings dur- 
ing the recent recession declined 
only 23%, less than those of most 
other major companies. For St. Regis, 
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the price upsets in multiwalls and 
kraft paper and the drop-off in 
plywood and lumber were offset by 
improving performance of printing 
paper, glassine and greaseproof paper, 
corrugated containers, folding boxes, 
breadwrap and plastics. 

Export Challenge Seen: Exports 
will be playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in the industry's earn- 
ings, according to the St. Regis presi- 
dent. Mainly newsprint and pulp are 
exported; the total amounted to only 
about 2% of U.S. production in 
°59, or $8 million in sales. Adams 
feels the U.S. can help bring Western 
nations’ paper supply to needed 
levels. But International Paper’s 
Hanway sees no easy road here. He 
sees a likelihood that demand for 
paper and paper products outside 
North America will be increasingly 
met by new foreign capacity. 

“Scandinavian countries,” he says, 
“are expanding rapidly, and Russia 
is reported to be doubling its pulp- 
making capacity.” 

Although western Europe, outside 
of Scandinavia, will continue to be 
an ever bigger importer of wood cel- 
lulose, North American mills are now 
expected to have to compete hard 
to hold and to increase their share 
of this growing market. U.S. exports 
also are now coming up against the 
new restrictions imposed by individual 
foreign countries that are members 
of blocs or groups such as the Com- 
mon Market and “Outer Seven.” 

Result: increasing participation by 
U.S. companies in the Common 
Market area. For example, St. Regis 
reports that in 1959 it received in- 
come on technical aid and royalties 
from all parts of western Europe, 
South Africa, South America and the 
Orient; it has five wholly owned plants 
in Belgium, Brazil and Argentina, six 
plants in South Africa, and others in 
Australia, Brazil and Colombia. 

And CZ established an International 
Division last year. So far, the com- 
pany has made minor moves in Cen- 
tral America in the packaging field, 
says it has other proposals under con- 
sideration. 

So, at home and abroad, the big 
profit push is on. But it’s clear that 
factors beyond their control—e.g., an- 
other long steel strike, a big dose of 
inflation, or a sudden downturn in 
the economy—could undercut pulp- 
and papermakers’ efforts. 


Boost for Butyl 


The butyl rubber market, which 
was almost eliminated by the advent 
of tubeless tires in °54, has been 
making some long strides on the come- 
back trail. The outlook has brightened 
enough to prompt Standard Oil of 
New Jersey—the only butyl producer 
in the U.S.—to boost output by 38,- 
000 long tons/year. 

Standard’s butyl output zoomed to 
97,500 long tons in °59, compared 
with the 52,241 tons produced in ’58, 
when output had dropped more than 
20% from the previous year. Stand- 
ard’s sales last year were even 
greater, fed by more than 8,000 tons 
out of inventory. 

A big hike in exports accounts for 
part of this boost. In °58, they rose 
more than 50%, to about 13,500 tons. 
In ’°59, they bounded up 55% further, 
to an estimated 21,000 tons. 

One factor in the tight world mar- 
ket last year was the three-month 
strike of the Canadian butyl producer, 
Canadian Polymer Corp. And the 
only other butyl producer, France’s 
Societe du Caoutchouc, had startup 
trouble with its 20,000-tons/year 
plant, which did not come onstream 
until March. Partly to rebuild inven- 
tories, Standard expects to be produc- 
ing at or near full capacity for at 
least another 6-12 months. 

Two-Plant Output: Standard’s butyl 
is produced at former government 
plants in Baton Rouge, La. (operated 
by Esso Standard) and Baytown, Tex., 
(operated by Humble Oil & Refining). 
Standard rates Baton Rouge capacity 
at 40,500 tons, Baytown at 57,500. 
The new expansion and modification 
will be made at Baton Rouge in two 
stages: 20,000 tons “available” by the 
middle of this year, followed by 18,- 
000 tons during the second quarter of 
61. This will bring combined capacity 
of both plants up to more than 135,- 
000 long tons/year, Standard says. 

Actually, part of this expansion 
simply restores capacity put out of 
commission in °54 and ’58. Includ- 
ing inactive units, the government sets 
Standard’s present capacity at 117,- 
500 tons. 

Later this year Standard’s sales arm, 
Enjay, plans to market latex and 
chlorinated butyl. Production of these 
new types would presumably mean 
cutting into output of the regular 
type. 
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Phosphate Spurt 


New moves by present and prospec- 
tive phosphate producers in the West 
this week point to the possibility that 
the industry may be due for more 
rapid growth in the West than in the 
South and East. 

So far, the four phosphate-produc- 
ing states in the West—Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Wyoming—account 
for little more than 10% of total U.S. 
output. And there’s no doubt that pro- 
duction in Florida and Tennessee is 
rising. For example, Monsanto Chem- 
ical and Hooker Chemical are ex- 
panding their phosphorus operations 
in Tennessee, and American Agricul- 
tural Chemical will have to boost its 
phosphate production in Florida this 
year to supply its $2-million phos- 
phorus products plant now nearing 
completion in New Jersey. Over-all, 
U.S. demand for all phosphorus ma- 
terials is growing at an estimated rate 
of 6%/year, with most of the growth 
in detergent compounds and other 
nonfertilizer applications. 

Saving on Coke: Possibly the most 
important recent development for the 
Western phosphate industry: dis- 
covery of methods to carbonize lo- 
cally mined soft coal into pellets that 
can be used as metallurgical-grade 
coke in electric furnaces to produce 
elemental phosphorus. This is ex- 
pected to be a substantial cost-cutter 
for Western producers, who now have 
to ship all their coke from the East. 

Leaders in this new technique: 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp.’s Mineral Products Division, 
which will build a $3.5-million cok- 
ing plant at Kemmerer, Wyo., to sup- 
ply the carbon pellets to FMC’s phos- 
phorus facility at Pocatello, Ida.; and 
U.S. Fuel Co. (Salt Lake City), which 
has piloted a similar process and is 
now considering a $2-million plant 
project. 

Other recent happenings that have 
stirred speculation on phosphate in- 
dustry growth in the West: 

® In an auction of federal phos- 
phate leaseholds last month, a trio 
of Salt Lake City businessmen were 
high bidders on one 2,509-acre tract, 
an? San Francisco Chemical Corp.— 
owned 50-50 by Stauffer Chemical 

and Mountain Copper Co.— 
picked up 2,373 acres. The phosphate 
ores under these lands—in the Flam- 
ing Gorge area of Daggett County, 
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Utah—are not expected to be de- 
veloped in the near future. However, 
the Salt Lake City group—headed by 
John Morgan, Sr.—says it’s carrying 
on discussions with two major fertili- 
zer companies that do not have any 
phosphate plants in the West. 

® Rocky Mountain Phosphates, 
Inc., has been organized at Butte, 
Mont., and has leased a plant to 
produce up to 2,000 tons/month of 
a defluorinated phosphate product for 
use as an additive in livestock and 
poultry feeds. Its president is B. L. 
Rhodes, formerly manager of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp.’s 
Phosphate Chemicals Division. RMP 
expects to be in production March 1. 

© Bunker Hill Co. (San Francisco) 
has acquired phosphate lands in west- 
ern Montana to help supply the triple 
superphosphate plant it will build this 
year at Kellogg, Ida., where the com- 
pany produces sulfuric acid as a by- 
product from its lead and zinc opera- 
tions. 

© J. R. Simplot Co. has completed 
a 400-tons/day sulfuric acid unit at 
its Pocatello works, has acquired op- 
erating rights on Anaconda’s phos- 
phate properties at Conda, Ida., and 
has converted these properties to 
open-cut mining operations. 

® Stauffer—which recently  ab- 
sorbed by merger Victor Chemical 
Works and its A. R. Maas Division, 
major producers of phosphates and 
phosphorus compounds—has a num- 
ber of phosphate projects in mind, 
but apparently not for immediate 
construction. One long-range possi- 
bility: a 60,000-kw. elemental phos- 
phorus plant near the 700-million-ton 
ore body in Uintah County, Utah. 
San Francisco Chemical bought this 
phosphate deposit—on which Mon- 
santo previously held an option—for 
cash earlier last year, and would have 
the job of developing an open-cut 
mine and beneficiating plant. 

But there can be no decision on 
this project until the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation decides on price and 
customer-preference policies for elec- 
tric energy from the Flaming Gorge 
Dam, which is scheduled for comple- 
tion in °62. Another hitch: output 
would have to be transported a con- 
siderable distance to the nearest rail- 
road. 

Earlier last year, Central Farmers 
Fertilizer brought onstream its ele- 
mental phosphorus and phosphoric 


acid plant at Georgetown Canyon, 
Ida.; and Monsanto completed an 11- 
mile access road connecting its phos- 
phate mine and plant at Soda Springs, 
Ida. Then in October, FMC com- 
pleted a major overhaul of its Poca- 
tello facilities. 

All these moves add up to the 
likelihood that the Western states will 
produce a steadily increasing share of 
all U.S. phosphate materials over the 
next decade. 


TVA Trims Output 


Tennessee Valley Authority cut by 
8.6% its production of fertilizer ma- 
terials for demonstration purposes in 
the past fiscal year, according to the 
agency’s 26th annual report, out last 
week. 

New directions in TVA’s fertilizer 
program: (1) development work aimed 
at finding a low-cost process for mak- 
ing high-analysis liquid mixed ferti- 
lizers; (2) demonstration projects em- 
phasizing fertilization of close-growing 
hay and pasture crops, a practice not 
generally accepted by farmers. 

CPI companies that buy electric 
energy directly from TVA increased 
their power consumption 14.8%—an 
indication of the high level of busi- 
ness activity in fiscal 59. During the 
1957-58 recession, these larger CPI 
plants in the TVA area used 8.36 bil- 
lion kwh., paying an average of 4.21 
mills/kwh. During the 1958-59 re- 
covery, these plants took 9.52 billion 
kwh., and the average rate increased 
to 4.3 mills. 

While TVA expects to have plenty 
of power for both industrial and resi- 
dential use throughout the winter of 
1960-61, it foresees a possible pinch 
in the following winter seasons. TVA 
Power Manager G. O. Wessenauer 
says this situation arises because the 
agency has not made enough money 
to start building all the new capacity 
considered desirable for future needs. 
Demands for power in the 1961-62 
winter will be met, Wessenauer prom- 
ises, “although perhaps at some added 
cost.” 

The agency is building a pilot plant 
to continue studies on use of com- 
mercial wet-process phosphoric acid 
in making high-analysis liquid and 
solid mixed fertilizers. TVA’s Office 
of Chemical Engineering also is do- 
ing exploratory work on high-analysis 
suspension fertilizers. 
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COMPANIES 


Allied Chemical stockholders have voted for a two- 
for-one common stock split. By about Jan. 22, there 
will be 24 million shares outstanding with a par value 
of $9 each. 

- 

Aluminium Ltd. plans to acquire Apex Smelting Co. 
(Chicago) in exchange for 340,000 shares of stock. 
Apex operates secondary smelters in Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Los Angeles, produces foundry alloys and 
extrusion billets, and supplies zinc casting and mag- 
nesium alloys. Since °53, Apex has also been distributing 
primary alloys produced by Aluminium’s principal 
operating subsidiary, Aluminum Co. of Canada. 

* 

Dyna-Therm Chemical Corp. (Culver City, Calif.) 
has issued 300,000 shares of capital stock at $3/share. 
4 

Sonoco Products Co. (Hartsville, S.C.) has acquired 
Newton Paper Co. (Holyoke, Mass.) and plans to ex- 
pand its facilities to produce paperboard for Sonoco’s 
line of paper cores and other products. 

€ 

General Dynamics Corp. (New York)—which has 
been diversifying into chemical and other nondefense 
businesses since its °57 merger with Liquid Carbonic— 
has acquired Chicago’s Material Service Corp. 
(CW Business Newsletter, July 4, ’59). 


EXPANSION 


Sulfur: Tidewater Oil Co. has started construction 
of its sulfur recovery and cycling plant at the New Home 
Smackover field in Texas. Daily capacity: 224 long 
tons of sulfur, 7,500 bbls. of distillate, 1,040 bbls. of 
propane, 550 bbls. of butane. Brown and Root is the 
contractor. 

e 

Carbon Bisulfide: Latest word on Stauffer’s new car- 
bon bisulfide plant: it will cost about $5 million, will go 
up on a 100-acre site (purchased from Tidewater Oil 
Co.) at Newcastle, Del. Onstream target: Jan. ’61. 

e 

Silicon Metal: Reynolds Metals plans to start con- 
struction of its first elemental silicon plant by mid-’60 
(CW Business Newsletter, Dec. 26, ’59). The 5,000- 
tons/year plant will go up at Reynolds’ Lister Hill 
reduction plant (near Sheffield, Ala.). It will supply all 
of Reynolds’ local needs (for alloying), with some out- 
put going to the company’s other plants. 

. 

Glass/Plastic: Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has report- 
edly purchased a 95-acre site in Trafalgar, Ont. A new 
subsidiary, Owens-Illinois of Canada Ltd., is expected 
to take over title to the land and has already leased a 
plant in the Toronto area to produce rigid plastic con- 
tainers. 
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Polypropylene Fiber: Dawbarn Brothers, Inc., has 
completed the second expansion of its synthetic fiber 
plant at Waynesboro, Va. It adds 50,000 sq.ft. to the 
plant, bringing total floor space up to 160,000 sq.ft. 
The new space will be devoted “almost entirely” to poly- 
propylene fiber production for such applications as out- 
door furniture, auto seat covers, and industrial fabrics. 


FOREIGN 


Polyester Fiber/Spain: AKU, the Dutch fiber giant, 
will put up a Terlenka (Terylene) polyester plant in 
Spain through its subsidiary, La Seda de Barcelona 
S. A. Imperial Chemical Industries has supplied a li- 
cense. 

+ 

Alkalis/South Korea: Orient Chemical Co. has won 
a loan from the U.S. Development Loan Fund to build 
a $5.6-million alkali plant in South Korea. Capacity: 
37,030 tons/year of soda ash; 4,900 tons of caustic 
soda, 2,450 tons of sodium bicarbonate. The plant is 
intended to completely fill South Korea’s needs for 
these chemicals. 

e 

Glass/Germany: Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and West 
Germany’s biggest glass producer, Gerresheimer Glas- 
huettenwerke (Dusseldorf), are exchanging technology 
and process licenses, and minority shares of stock. 

o 

Sales/Europe: Witco Chemical (New York) is broad- 
ening the sales function of its British subsidiary, Witco 
Chemical Co. Ltd. It has bought up the outstanding 
minority shares of the British affiliate, and set up under 
it a French arm, Witco Chemical France. The French 
group will distribute carbon black produced by a plant 
being built at Bordeaux, which will be owned jointly 
by Continental Carbon (a Witco affiliate) and Phillips 
Petroleum. Witco’s recently opened office in Rotter- 
dam, also controlled by the British subsidiary, will 
handle Continental’s Dutch output. 

« 

Pharmaceuticals/Pakistan: American Cyanamid will 
build a $500,000 compounding and packaging plant in 
Pakistan to turn out antibiotics, sulfas, nutritionals, and 
other products. It’s due in operation this fall. Cyana- 
mid’s Lederle Division has a packaging plant in India 
and has applied for government permission to build an 
antibiotic fermentation plant there. 

7 

Sales/Foreign: Wyandotte Chemicals is paving the 
way for expanded foreign operations by setting up a 
new unit, Wyandotte Chemicals International. The new 
unit—incorporated in Panama, but headquartered in 
Windsor, Ont.—will handle all of Wyandotte’s exports 
and overseas production other than its existing overseas 
production (in Venezuela and Mexico). That will con- 
tinue to be operated by its J. B. Ford Division, along 
with the division’s exports. 
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PLENTY... ESPECIALLY HOW TO CONTACT A 
CHASE BAG REPRESENTATIVE IN A HURRY 


... because he can pinpoint “over-packaging,” recommend cost-cutting alternatives 


..-he can help design special bags for special chemicals 
..-he can use paper, film or textile materials—whichever serves you best 
..-most important, he can save you money 


Write for information on such new Chase 
developments as bags for anhydrous and hygroscopic 
materials, outdoor storage bags, and super-strong 
heat-sealing bags! 


TURNING YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEMS INTO PROFITS FOR YOU IS OUR BUSINESS ...CALL..- 


MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS * HEAVY-GAUGE POLYETHYLENE * CRINKLED & SPECIALTY PAPERS * WATER- 
PROOF * LAMINATES * DRUM LINERS & COVERS * TEXTILE BAGS * KRAFT SHEETS * OPEN MESH BAGS «+ 
SPIRAL TUBING * TWINES * CUSTOM BAGS 


haa 
BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 355 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
BAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
...A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 
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*, » . to the Adsco man. He was here a minute ago. . . saw our piping 


problems in Area F and took them all with him. He'll bring ‘em back 


solved next week and then I'll give him the order for the expansion joints.” 


Write for comprehensive catalogs 
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Senate drug probers will launch into tranquilizers next, in four 
days of hearings between Jan. 21-29. The antitrust subcommittee will 
try to show that production of tranquilizers is even more tightly con- 
trolled through patents and licensing than the steroids. More evidence 
of extraordinary markups between manufacturer's cost and druggist’s 
prices will be introduced. The producers will, of course, dispute the anti- 
trust subcommittee’s basis for figuring costs and profits. 





A second drug probe—by a federal grand jury now in session 
in New York—is going on. The jury is investigating possible violation of 
Criminal statutes in the tranquilizer field. 





Tranquilizers are a big chunk of the prescription market. Sales 
of $200 million/year at manufacturers’ price make this bigger than the 
steroid field, investigated during the December hearings. 





Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), chairman of the committee, 
points out that use of tranquilizers is not limited to mental patients, but 


are also widely purchased by people suffering from anxiety, tension and 
emotional disorders. 


Chief drugs to be examined are meprobamate (Miltown, Equanil), 
Compazine, Thorazine, Sparine, and reserpine (Serpasil and other brands). 
The witness schedule: Jan. 21, Francis Boyer, chairman of Smith Kline 
& French Laboratories; Jan. 26, H. H. Hoyt, president of Carter Products 
Inc.; Jan. 27, A. G. Brush, chairman of American Home Products Corp.; 


Jan. 29, G. Sichel, vice-president and counsel, Ciba Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts Inc. 


This year will be a big one for CPI antitrust cases already in 
the courts and regulatory agencies: 





¢ Du Pont-General Motors stock splitup: Speculation is grow- 
ing that Justice Dept. antitrusters will appeal District Judge Walter La Buy’s 
ruling that Du Pont can keep its 23% stock interest in GM, so long as 
it gives up the voting rights. The government must file its notice of appeal 
with Judge La Buy by Jan. 16—or give up its efforts to force a complete 
divestment of the Du Pont stock ownership in GM. After Jan. 16, the 
antitrusters have another 60 days to actually docket their appeal in the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


e Parke, Davis price maintenance: A Supreme Court decision 
could come any week after the court reconvenes on an appeal of a lower 
court dismissal of price-fixing conspiracy charges filed by the Justice 
Dept. against the drugmaker. The case is a major test of a seller’s right 
to refuse to do business with price-cutting wholesalers and retailers in non- 
“fair trade” areas. 


e Antibiotics price-fixing: Federal Trade Commission hearings 
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on charges that five producers conspired to monopolize and fix prices on 
broad-spectrum antibiotics are at a crucial stage. FTC lawyers finished 
their side of the case before an FTC examiner just before Christmas. The 
next step—a move by the companies to dismiss the whole case, or the 
beginning of defense hearings. 


¢ Crown Zellerbach merger: The ninth circuit court of appeals 
will hear arguments on FTC’s ruling that CZ violated the antimerger law. 
FTC last year ruled CZ must divest itself of St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Corp. The court of appeals ruling could come by spring, with further 
appeals to the Supreme Court likely to follow. 


e 
Reqnests for time extensions on the food additives deadline 
must be filed by Feb. 1, with supporting data. This will give FDA time to 


act on the requests and publish its decisions in the Federal Register before 
the act takes effect March 6. 





FDA reiterated its stand that no extensions will be granted 
if tests show the production of cancer in animals, at any dosage level, or 
if tests show “alarming symptoms” other than cancer, in any dosage, unless 
adequate tests are submitted to establish a safe level of dosage. 


FDA proposes to exempt 37 componnds need in mincral feeds 
that are generally recognized as safe under the food additives amendment. 
They are compounds that are sources of cobalt, copper, iodine, iron, 
manganese and zinc. Safe levels are defined for some. 





Cobalt would be restricted to feed for cattle, sheep and goats; 
zinc to swine and poultry. This is based on data that cobalt and zinc have 
value only for the animals specified. 


A new prorcram to push American exports is in the works in 
Washington. The plan, initiated by Assistant Commerce Secy. Henry 
Kearns, is scheduled to be presented to Congress in about two months. 





Most significant proposal is for a government-sponsored insur- 
ance program to finance short-term export credits. The Export-Import 
Bank of Washington now has limited authority to guarantee export loans, 
but must set aside reserves to match the guarantee dollar-for-dollar. For 
Ex-Im or any other U.S. agency or private insurance firm to back export 
credits with fractional reserves would require new authorizing legislation 


Another portion of the program would revamp U.S. commercial 
representation abroad by taking commercial consulates out of the State 
Dept.’s Foreign Service and putting them back under the Commerce Dept. 
The plan also would call for reporting new trade information, including 
and disseminating leads on new export opportunities to domestic com- 
panies. 
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Portrait of a problem... 


Problems abound at every step in 
surface coating formulation and 
application. This portrait of a tiny 
blister represents only one of many 
challenges Shell Chemical techni- 
cians encounter in their continuing 
program of practical and theoreti- 
eal research. 

Shell’s high quality ketones, al- 
cohols, and intermediates, coupled 
with technical assistance to surface- 
coating formulators, lead to prod- 


ucts of superior performance and 
greater economy. Use of the chemi- 
cals listed at the right can help 
you improve your line of products. 
7 7 gy 

Why not become better acquainted 
with the many chemicals and serv- 
ices that are available to you 
through Shell Chemical? Write or 
phone your nearest district office 
for information concerning your 
special field of interest. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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TO INDUSTRY 


HOW 
MALLINCKRODT’S 
SPECIAL SKILLS 
SERVE THE 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


The ability to manufacture reagent chemicals 

is the mark of a highly skilled fine-chemicals 
producer. Reagents are among the purest of fine 
chemicals ... used as standards in the process 

of measuring the quality of raw materials 

and finished products. 

Mallinckrodt produces an extensive line of reagents 
which meet the exacting specifications of the ACS. 
They carry Mallinckrodt's registered trademark 
AR"... a symbol the analyst has learned to trust. 


There are three factors behind Mallinckrodt's 
versatility and capability: a high degree of 
technical skill . . . the ability to put this skill into 
practice ...and the determination to reach 
predetermined goals without compromise. 


Mallinckrodt's special skills in chemical manufacturing 


Mallinckrodt's experience, contribute to progress in many industries. 
facilities and ingenuity 


can be part of your future. BULK PHARMACEUTICALS + LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
MEDICINAL PRODUCTS - COMMERCIAL URANIUM 


TURF FUNGICIDES - INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


S Ainchreds. MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


St. Louis 7, Mo. New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL « TORONTO 


Contact our technical division. 


TODAY WE MEET OUR STANDARDS—TOMORROW WE EXCEED THEM. AFTER 91 YEARS, IT'S A HABIT. 
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ARORBAR CB 


Calbiochem’s Deutsch (left) finds biochemical purification research takes unexpected twists. 


Setting New Standards for Biochemicals 


A recent publication—and subse- 
quent supplements—shapes up as re- How purification upgrades chemicals 
quired reading for biochemical re- 
searchers, who buy an estimated $20 
million worth of fine biochemicals Chenleal 
annually, The report, called “Criteria 
for Biochemical Compounds,” is a 
major step toward improving the Catalase 8.00 oxygen removal 
quality and standards of commercially 
offered biochemicals. a : 

Publication of the report—pre- Trypsin 5.00 medicine 
pared by the Committee on Biological 
Chemistry, Division of Chemistry and Linoleic acid 2.10 paint 
Chemical Technology, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, Washington 25, D.C.—caps Lecithin 0.14 baking 
three years of a continuing program 
designed to help manufacturers im- Lactic acid 0.20 food industry 
prove their biochemical products. The 
report includes data on selected purine 
and pyrimidine derivatives, carbohy- Nucleic acid medicine 
drates, amino acids, coenzymes and 
related products, and lipides. It lists o-Nitrophenol intermediate 
information on sources (e.g., the nat- 
ural or synthetic raw material), meth- 
ods of preparation and assay, stability, Thiourea intermediate 
physical properties, likely impurities 
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RESEARCH 


and methods of determining them. 

Subcommittee members — drawn 
from firms that make the various 
products- and raw-material suppliers 
helped pull the necessary criteria to- 
gether. Their purpose: to give users 
information on which to base their 
own conclusions as to the purity of 
available compounds. 

That's not to say, of course, that 
major suppliers aren't generally trust- 
worthy in labeling their biochemicals. 
Rather, this subcommittee opinion re- 
flects the fact that only the ultimate 
researcher himself can know what, 
if any, further purification his bio- 
chemicals will require. 

In fact, major suppliers of fine 
biochemicals are represented on the 
subcommittees charged with bringing 
new standards to their industry. Other 
firms in the field are contributing 
valuable data. Help for the project 
has come from such companies as 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. (Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.), Pabst Brewing Co. 
(Chicago), Hormel Foundation (Aus- 
tin, Minn.), and Dow Chemical ( Mid- 
land, Mich.). 

For example, subcommittee member 
(pyrimidines) Alfred Deutsch is also 
president of California Corp. for Bio- 
chemical Research (Los Angeles), a 
specialty biochemical maker, with 
sales of about $1 million/year. Cal 
biochem makes about 500 items, also 
does substantial business in purifying, 
analyzing, and repackaging biochemi- 
cals for other firms. (Under a recent 
contract, it will handle U.S. and 
Canadian sales of high-purity enzymes 
such as catalase, peroxydase and tryp- 
sinogen for West Germany’s C. F. 
Boehringer & Soehne GmbH.) 

Like the majority of fine-biochemi- 
cals producers, Deutsch’s firm exercises 
special care in turning out compounds. 
Typical of the precautions to avoid 
contamination (which help explain why 
the biochemicals are so costly): only 
one product is made in the labs at 
one time; labs are specially designed 
to keep dust at a minimum. No 
metal equipment can be used for most 
chemicals, since metal ions are seri- 
ous contaminants. 

In purification research, unexpected 
results can crop up, Deutsch says. 
Ethyl indoleacetate, a plant growth 
regulator previously known only as an 
oily liquid, was found to crystallize 
as a white solid, melting at 42 C when 
highly purified. Deoxyribose, a rare 
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sugar used in making polio vaccine, 
was believed to be very unstable, de- 
teriorating rapidly. On purification, it 
turned out to be stable enough to be 
stored for years at room temperature. 

Upgrading ordinary chemicals can 
also yield dividends. Crude linoleic 
acid, worth $2.10/lb. in paint grades, 
sells for about $1,800/Ib. when highly 
purified in the form required for cho- 
lesterol metabolism research. To get 
this purity requires saponification of 
safflower oil, two crystallization steps, 
esterification, fractional distillation, 
and further saponification. This pure 
form must be shipped in vacuum- 
sealed containers, stored below 5 C. 

Raw-Material Search: There's also 
the research problem of finding po- 
tentially valuable new fine biochemi- 
cals in exotic raw materials. Calbio- 
chem, for example, is currently mak- 
ing a nucleoside antimetabolite for 
cancer research from salmon sperm. 

Some subcommittee members hope 
to eventually turn out supplementary 
criteria on biochemicals representing 
the highest purity obtainable without 
regard to demand, production costs, 
and the like. This is being deferred 
while the success of the present 
report (which covers the ordinary 
commercial biochemicals) is being 
evaluated. 

Meanwhile, the Committee on Bio- 
logical Chemistry is looking for help- 
ful criticisms of its new report, expects 
to incorporate them into future addi- 
tions. And it fondly envisions the time 
when “chemical products sold for 
biochemical research will bear a list 
of those of their properties that ade- 
quately define their purity.” 


Spending Record 


Total U.S. R&D spending will top 
$12 billion over a 12-month period 
in °59-"60—$7 billion more than the 
U.S. total in °53—the National Science 
Foundation estimates. Details are in a 
new NSF study, “Funds for Research 
and Development in the United States, 
1953-59,” available (10¢) from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 

Projected R&D expenditures: in- 
dustry, $9.4 billion; federal govern- 
ment, $1.78 billion; colleges and 
universities, $1 billion; others (non- 
profit institutions—e.g., philanthropic 
foundations, health agencies), $250 
million. 


EXPANSION 


e Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. has 
purchased a 50-acre site at the King 
of Prussia, Pa., industrial park for a 
$6-million technical center. Construc- 
tion of the first building, a 21,000- 
sq.ft., two-story laboratory, will be 
completed this year. 

e The recently formed polymer 
division of Western Petrochemical 
Corp. has completed a new R&D 
laboratory at Chemical Industries 
Park in Newark, N.J. 

e The Kordite Corp. (Macedon, 
N.Y.), subsidiary of National Dis- 
tillers and Chemical Corp., will build 
a $2-million research and technical 
service center. Polyethylene and other 
plastic films will be studied in the 
new facility, expected to be ready by 
Jan. “61. 

e United Research Corp. (Menlo 
Park, Calif.) has been granted a use 
permit for its proposed rocket-fuel 
testing center by the Santa Clara 
County Planning Commission. The 
center will be put up about seven 
miles south of Mt. Hamilton, site of 
Lick Observatory. Earlier, the county 
had rejected URC’s proposal because 
of possible air pollution and impair- 
ment of the efficiency of Lick’s 120- 
in. telescope. Under the new permit, 
all testing is prohibited when the wind 
is blowing toward Mt. Hamilton. Nu- 
clear testing, testing of explosives, and 
use of mercury vapor lamps is pro- 
hibited at all times. 

e Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita, 
Kan., division has completed a new 
40,000-sq.ft. research and develop- 
ment building designed for studies 
and testing of aircraft materials. In- 
cluded: a chemistry laboratory plus 
14 other laboratories to handle 
ceramics, finishes, radiochemistry, 
fuels and lubricants, sealants, plastics, 
and the like. 

e A new microscope laboratory 
has been established in New York by 
E. Leitz, Inc., U.S. sales arm of 
Ernest Leitz, GmbH. (Wetzlar, Ger- 
many). A function of the lab will be 
to suggest optical techniques and 
equipment for use in research projects. 

e Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co. will build a $10-million, 
14-story administration building at its 
research center just east of St. Paul, 
Minn. Four additions and two new 
buildings already under construction 
at the center will be completed in ’60. 


we 
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CELANESE 1,3-BUTVYERME GLYCOL 


can help you make better polyesters, polyurethanes, surfactants, 
humectants, plasticizers, coupling agents 


1.3-Butylene Glycol is a low-cost, 4-carbon glycol SIX BASIC USES 
with unusual stability. [ts combination of two non- 
adjacent hydroxyl groups prevents dehydration or 
ring closure. It is highly hygroscopic, non-toxic and 
soluble in water and most organic solvents. 


POLYESTERS — Polvesters prepared with 1.3-Butylene Glycol are non- 
crystalline in structure due to the glycol’s steric structure. 
POLYURETHANES — Saturated polyesters can be prepared from 1,3-Butylene 
Glycol with various polyfunctional acids and alcohols. 

SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS—Fsterified with fatty acids or etherified with 
alkylated phenol, 1,3-Butylene Glycol produces non-ionic detergents with 
good emulsion breaking properties and improved compatibility with non- 
polar compounds, 

, ‘ ; : : POLYMERIC PLASTICIZERS — Plasticizers with improved dielectric properties 
It is of particular interest in the preparation of are obtained from 1,3-Butylene Glycol. 

phthalic, maleic and fumaric alkyd resins and polyesters 
tor plasticizers, coating materials, laminates, and 
potting compounds. 


1,.3-Butylene Glycol’s longer chain length and 
steric configuration open new possibilities for pro- 
ducers of textile lubricants, printing inks, dyes, 


cosmetics, toilet goods, elastomers, plasticizers and 
alkyd, polyurethane and polyester resins. 


HUMECTANTS — Low volatility, low toxicity and good hygroscopicity properties 
make this glycol desirable as a humectant for tobacco, cosmetics and paper. 
‘ : : COUPLING AGENTS—Mutual solubility with water ‘and various organic 
1,3-Butylene Glycol is available from Celanese in materiala make 1.3-Batviene 
tank cars, compartmented cars and drums. Find out Glycol a useful blending and 
how this versatile glycol can improve your product coupling agent for various 

save you money in production costs. Write us for pastes, dyes. textile lubricants, 
further information. Celane greases and toilet goods. 


Celanese Chemical Company, a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, 
De pt. 652- A. 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Canadian Affliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Expert Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amecel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. le 
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When you need ethy! alcohol...in any quantity, any 
grade...check with Eastman first, a primary producer. 
Eastman’s manufacturing and distribution facilities 
teamed with its network of distributors are geared to meet 
your drum or bulk receiving schedule quickly, efficiently. 
Choose from a wide range of grades: anhydrous, 95%, 
specially denatured formulas and four proprietary 
(Tecsol®) solvents. 

Tecsol is available in principal industrial centers 

for immediate shipment in drum or bulk through 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc.,! or its distributors." 
Write or phone the office nearest you for specifications 
and shipping data. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; New York City; St. Lovis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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JUAN sYDLOW 


Standard Financial’s Silbert offers CPI new credit financing plan. 


New Spur for Factoring 


Bill-collecting problems are mount- 
ing for chemical process companies. 
The marked slowdown in payments 
noted several months ago (CW, Oct. 
10, °59, p. 99) has worsened, now 
threatens to extend well into this 
year. Last week, CPI credit man- 
agers openly voiced concern, talked 
of reluctantly turning to factoring 
and other credit-financing expedients 
to cut back investments in financing 
overdue accounts and to ease work- 
ing-capital positions. 

The lagging payments on receiv- 
ables can be blamed on several char- 
acteristics of the current U. S. econ- 
omy. Basically, the U. S. is in the 
midst of a credit squeeze resulting 
from its highest prime borrowing 
rates since *31. These rates might be 
increased again this year, which helps 
dim hopes for a better payment situa- 
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tion this year. This means a pinch for 
many particularly the 
smaller and the undercapitalized ones 


customers, 


that depend on short-term financing 
to meet current obligations. As their 
collections lag. they tend to rely on 
their suppliers for financing, stretch 
out payments as long as possible. 

The payment stretchout (lengthen- 
ing the period between billing and 
payment) has become significantly 
longer since the first quarter of ’59 
In the CPI, for example, the pay- 
ment period has increased from an 
average of 33.5 days in early ’59 to 
over 35 days. Some firms report 
waiting 90 days or longer for their 
money. 

Stretchouts have left CPI manu- 
facturers in a poor working-capital 
position. Gross receivables in this in- 
dustry have increased $380 million 


since ’54, The typical drug and chem- 
ical producer’s receivables have in- 
creased about 20% since °54, while 
working capital has increased only 
4%. The proportion of the average 
firm’s current assets represented by 
cash and treasury securities declined 
from 27% to 21% during the same 
period, while the proportion repre- 
sented by receivables rose from 22.5% 
to 26.7%. Working capital is being 
squeezed flat. 

One Solution: A result is that fac- 
toring, a last resort as far as many 
CPI credit managers are concerned, 
is getting new consideration. And 
some factoring houses, timing their 
moves to catch this new interest, have 
modified the conventional procedures 
to fit better into CPI practices. Typi- 
cal plan is Standard Financial Corp.’s 
recent innovation. 

Here’s how Standard’s Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur Silbert (see picture) ex- 
plains it: “In large part, the plan 
observes many factoring conventions 
—the manufacturer sells his accounts 
receivable to us for 100% of face 
value in cash. We assume the task of 
collecting the accounts and the risk 
if the manufacturer’s customer fails 
to pay up. All bad-debt losses fall on 
us. For this service, we charge a fee, 
plus interest, totaling 10-15%, on the 
money the manufacturer receives.” 

In some cases, Standard permits a 
manufacturer to take down advances 
against anticipated receivables. 

One serious drawback to factoring, 
many credit managers feel, is noti- 
fication. This means that the manu- 
facturer’s customer must be notified 
on the invoice that the bill is to be 
paid to the factor. Standard’s new 
credit-financing plan and plans of 
some other factors — eliminates no- 
tification by having the customer re- 
mit to a box number in the name 
of the manufacturer. “This way, the 
customer need never know that his 
account has been factored,” Silbert 
says. 

Another Method: Also gaining ac- 
ceptance is accounts-receivable fi- 
nancing. By this method, instead of 
buying a manufacturer’s accounts re- 
ceivable, the financing company lends 
the manufacturer cash against re- 
ceivables as collateral. Normally, the 
cash advance is 80-90% of face 
value when the goods are shipped. The 
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NOW—to help you 
specify or use 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
efficiently—economically 


RAE reer 





This practical 
handbook 
covers 
storage, 
handling, and 
applications 


llere is a master refer- 
ence of methods, data, 
and facts to help you 
effectively supply or use 
today’s petroleum prod- 
ucts. You get expert 
guidance in transport 
ing, storing, handling. 
and applying each prod 
uct, plus a knowledge of 
properties and perform 
ance. This rich store of 
information is brought 
to you by 32 top special 
ists—to help you select 
and use products which 
best meet today’s re- 
quirements. 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
HANDBOOK 


VIRGIL B. GUTHRIE, Editor 
Formerly Editor of Petroleum Processing and 
Managing I[ditor of National Petroleum News 

Prepared by a Staff of Specialists 
864 pages, 6x9, 459 illus. and tables, $18.50 


a month for two months 
Gasoline, diesel fuel oils, additives, lubricating 
oils and greases, light oils, gas turbine fuels 
and lubricants—these are just a few of the 
products covered in this handbook. It details 
properties which determine performance value 
and explains methods of testing for them, 
describes fields of use, brings you practical 
experience in storing, handling, and transport- 
ing, and discusses the outlook for future 
growth of each product. Specifications, ac 
cepted standards, and other pertinent data 
are given for commercial types of products. 
And a Reference Data Directory helps you 
quickly locate all published sources for cur- 
rent data on tests and specifications, and other 
essential information. 


Covers such important topics as— 

Automotive oils ¢ diesel fuel oils ¢ distillate 
heating oils e liquefied petroleum gas e air 
eraft gas turbine fuels and lubricants e¢ 
residual fuel oils ¢ reclaiming lubricating 
oils ¢ petroleum waxes e kerosine ¢ indus 
trial naphthas e petrochemicals ¢ petroleum 
asphalt e pesticides ¢ petroleum coke e 
earbon black e industrial lubrication ¢ gaso 
line « lubricating greases « crude petroleum 
and natural gas 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. Dept CW-I-9 
327 W. 41 St. New York 36, N. Y. 


Send me Guthrie's Petroleum Products Hand- 
book for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will (check one) [Dremit $18.50 
plus few cents delivery costs; or (1 50 in 
10 days and $6.00 a month until 

paid. Otherwise, I will return 

(We pay delivery costs if you remit with order: 
same examination and return privilege.) 


PRINT 
Name 


Address 
City.. 
Company 


Position 


For price and terms outside U.S., 
write McGraw-Hill tnt'l., N.Y.C. 36 





SALES 


Manufacturer makes the collections, 
retains the bad-debt risks. There is 
no service fee, and the interest rate 
usually amounts to about 1% /month. 

It should be pointed out that com- 
mercial financing — by either meth- 
od — is based on a premise different 
from that of other financing. In nor- 
mal borrowing, the lender usually 
scales the credit to conform with 
the borrower’s net worth. In com- 
mercial financing, it’s the receivables 
that are important. % 

The Other Side: But despite the 
rapid growth in popularity of com- 
mercial financing (firms in that busi- 
ness advanced a total of about $11 
billion to industry in °57—accounts- 
receivable financing accounted for 
$6.5 billion; factoring, $4.5 billion), 
many CPI concerns accept it reluc- 
tantly. 

Some credit managers prefer to 
“push, and push hard, for 30-day 
payment periods to avoid having cus- 
tomers lean too heavily on suppliers.” 
according to Witco Chemical Co.'s 
General Credit Manager Everett Ut- 
ter. He told CHEMICAL WEEK that, 
although factors provide all the bill- 
collecting procedures, eliminating 
much credit-department overhead, he 
prefers to “go it alone.” He added 
that he saw little hope for improve- 
ments in credit or collections as long 
as tight money and high interest rates 
continue. 

California Spray-Chemical Corp.'s 
General Credit Manager C. M. Stut- 
field said recently that his company 
relies on firm credit control in times 
of slow payment, sets strict payment 
periods and holds customers to them. 

“We made an investigation, super- 
vised by the National Assn. of Credit 
Men, to determine the relationship 
between degrees of credit control and 
changes in sales volume. It was ap- 
parent that strict enforcement of 
credit controls did not in any way 
interfere with volume-building efforts. 
There was no evidence to support 
the belief that loose credit adminis- 
tration helps increase sales. As an 
added attraction, it also appeared that 
firm credit control produced more 
earnings. There really is no substitute 
for sound business practices.” 

Bleak Future: It’s obvious that many 
CPI credit men would rather fight 
the payment lag without factoring by 
employing such “tools” as firm credit 
controls, assistance to customers and, 


if necessary, longer payment periods. 

Edwin Moran, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Assn. of Credit 
Management, in summing up the 
situation, painted a bleak picture for 
at least half of this year. He told 
CHEMICAL WEEK: 

“Money, credit and increased in- 
terest rates are the principal topics 
of discussion today. Tight money will 
be with us through the next six 
months, with some possible easing by 
summer. Firms that require increased 
borrowing for inventory purposes, re- 
search, production and distribution, 
beyond normal banking facilities, may 
be able to obtain some through fac- 
toring houses, commercial-finance 
companies, or increased stock issues. 
Other means: faster turnover of work- 
ing capital ganied by tightening up on 
sales terms and maintaining a closer 
follow-up on slow accounts.” 


Buyers Look Abroad 


Chemical buyers from all over the 
country will be taking a close look at 
prospects for the ’°60s — both here 
and abroad — during the annual 
midwinter meetings of the National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents’ Chemi- 
cal Buyers Group. The meetings will 
be held in Chicago, Jan. 28; in New 
York, Feb. 4. 

Highlight of this year’s meeting 
will be an afternoon workshop on 
foreign buying, first of its kind for 
the group. Ten CPI purchasing agents 
under the direction of Fred Schmitt, 
director of purchases, Merck & Co., 
will join in the study of chemical 
“X” — how to buy it, where to buy 
it. Purpose of the workshop will be 
to draw out panel members and the 
audience on the pros and cons of 
foreign buying of chemicals. Their 
views (to be reported in CHEMICAL 
WEEK following the meetings) will 
give an indication of future buying 
practices within the CPI, help to 
bring into focus the probable magni- 
tude of chemical imports and ex- 
ports. 

Two CPI men, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp.’s C. S. Den- 
nison and Columbia-Southern Chem- 
ical Corp.’s R. R. Maclver, will speak. 
Dennison will address the group on 
“The Changing World Chemical In- 
dustry and Its Impact on the Chemi- 
cal Buyer.” Maclver will examine 
some legal aspects of trade relations. 
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Three of the many helpful properties imparted to industrial processes are 1) making resin-coated foundry sand flow freely with Witco Calcium Stearate; 
2) gelling mineral spirits with Witco Aluminum Stearate +22; 3) waterproofing rope with Witco Aluminum Stearate +119. 


HERE’S CHEMICAL VERSATILITY 


promote free flow of powders—prevent caking m water- 
proof rope, films, coatings, paper, concrete m gel higher esters, 
aliphatic, aromatic and chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents m 
for interesting reactions, oil soluble organometallics m lubri- 
cate plastics internally m facilitate mold release or extrusicn 
of metals, plastics, ceramics, rubber m improve suspension of 
solids m you do all this and more with metallie stearates. 
Metallic stearate versatility brings new benefits to your 
products...new ease to your processes. Write Witco, manu- 
facturers of the broadest line of stearates available. 


ik Witco Chemical Company, Inc. 


Stearate Technical Service, Dept. CWI-60, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston « Akron ¢ Atlanta * Houston « Los Angeles « San Francisco * Montreal and Toronto, 
Canada (P. N. Soden & Co. Ltd.) ¢ London and Manchester, England 
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NEW DUST FIGHTERS include slot-type hoods (above), water-spray cyclones (right). 


New System Cuts Dust Fighting Costs 


This week, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
is preparing to add new paper con- 
verting equipment to its Los Angeles 
plant. A major part of the addition 
will be expansion of the plant’s six- 
month-old dust collection system which 
has proved under rugged plant condi- 
tions that it can solve troublesome 
paper dust problems with lower cost, 
less cumbersome equipment than that 
in conventional use. 
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The system’s prototype, designed by 
Engineers Associated, Inc. (Berkeley, 
Calif.), was installed at CZ’s Antioch 
plant. CZ put it through its paces 
for about a year, decided to install 
it at Los Angeles, too. And, although 
these are the only installations that 
have been made to date, EA’s system 
has features that make it ripe for 


study by other chemical processors. 


Keys to the system: high-air-velocity 


slot-type hoods that cover only a 
small fraction of the area that would 
be covered by conventional canopy- 
type hoods but pick up larger quan- 
tities of dust; and a water lock, 
rather than a mechanical lock, that 
prevents thick, stringy waste from 
fouling the dust-discharge mechanism 
of the centrifugal separators (see pic- 
tures above). 

Capital investment is lower than 
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PRODUCTION 


for canopy hood installations: power 
and maintenance savings average 
about $10,000/year. 

Although the system was designed 
for paper converting operations, 
EA says it could be adapted to any 
process that generates dust from a 
moving web, sheet or conveyor 
belt. 

EA is no newcomer to dust col- 
lection outside the paper field, has 
developed systems for glass, silica, 
rubber and gypsum dusts, and has 
carried out smog-control studies. In 
fact, CZ presented its paper dust 
problem to EA as a result of the 
engineering company’s general re- 
search studies of solid-particle move- 
ment in air. 

Converting Dust: Dust problems 
are common in all paper converting 
operations, particularly in perforating 
tissue and rewinding it onto large 
rolls. Dust several inches deep quickly 
accumulates on exposed surfaces, cre- 
ates a fire hazard and a maintenance 
problem, especially with 
and electronic equipment. 

Over-all hooding of equipment is 
costly, interferes with process opera- 
tion and maintenance. Even modified 
canopy hooding over rewinding ma- 
chines requires high horsepower usage 
because large volumes of air must be 
sucked into the large openings of the 
hoods at a rate sufficient to entrain 
the dust. 

EA decided to cut down the size of 
the hood opening by using a long, 
narrow (slot) hood that would permit 
high air flow rates, keep horsepower 
down. (Slot hood air velocity is in the 
1,500-3,000 ft./minute range; can- 
opy hood air velocity is in the 200- 
400 ft./minute range.) 

Major problem: to obtain even flow 
rate across the entire 90-in. opening 
needed to cover the rolls of tissue. 
Six months of pilot studies at CZ’s 
former San Leandro plant led to use 
of a fish-tail hood with special interior 
baffles; this maintains constant velocity 
across the opening within 10%. With- 
out the baffles, air velocity variations 
would make the hoods unusable. 
(Patent applications are pending on the 
design.) 

The hoods are retractable for 
easy machine servicing. Distance 
from hood to paper web is critical, 
determines the horsepower needed 
to obtain sufficient air velocity to 
capture dust particles on the paper 


electrical 


surface, yet prevent the paper from 
being inhaled through the hood. 

Once the dust is picked up and car- 
ried away from the area, high-velocity 
centrifugal separators drop it out of 
the air stream with the aid of water 
sprays. Conventional low-velocity cy- 
clones would not drop out the low- 
micron-size paper dust, and _high- 
velocity cyclones with rotary gates 
were troubled with intermittently 
stringy waste that fouled the gates. 

The water sprays overcame the need 
for elaborate wet and dry (e.g., bag- 
type) collectors, solved the rotary gate 
problem. The water spray and wet 
dust collect in a water chamber which 
acts as an air lock at the bottom of 
the separator. The particles settle out 
—in one installation, they’re removed 
continuously by means of a water-jet 
ejector system; in another, they’re 
removed periodically by a_ sludge 
pump. 

Comfort Level: When the systems 
were installed, CZ came up with a 
bonus. The hoods result in mild air 
circulation, help cool in warm weath- 
er. Of course, in cool weather the 
reverse is true—the area must be 
heated to maintain comfort. 

Real proof of the system’s worth 
is in dust count measurements: 50 
mg./cubic meter before installation, 
1 mg./cubic meter after installation. 
But the change is so dramatic, CZ 
personnel don’t have to read the re- 
ports to tell that the difficult dust 
problem has been solved. 


EQUIPMENT 


Changing Hands: Effective the first 
of this year, The Griscom Russell 
Co. (Massillon, O.), maker of heat 
transfer equipment (including liquid- 
metal heat exchangers for atomic 
power plants), became a subsidiary of 
Hamilton-Thomas Corp. (Hamilton, 
O.). It is now aligned with H-T’s 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co. (Philadelphia) 
subsidiary, which makes steam con- 
densers, jet ejectors, condensate and 
circulating pumps. 

GR was formerly a subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp. 
(New York), maker of electronic, 
motion picture and control equipment. 
GPE, which is reorganizing into a 
more tightly knit group, has set up 
General Precision Laboratory, Kear- 
fott, Librascope and Link as divisions 
rather than subsidiary companies. 
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FIRST 


IN SOLVENTS 


For many years American Mineral Spirits Company has had 
the distinction of being the sales leader in the petroleum sol- 
vents field. This is due to the fact that AMSCO offers industry 
the most complete line of petroleum solvents in America. The 
principal reason for AMSCO leadership is that solvent users 
from coast to coast know they can depend on the outstanding 
and constant quality of AMSCO solvents. Why not get the 
best... call AMSCO. 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Serve Motor has sectional 
housing, leakproof oil wick, 

printed circuits for simplified 
be replaced in 2 minutes. 


THESE FOUR NEW FEATURES ARE STANDARD WITH ALL ElectroniK POTENTIOMETERS 








New modular design. 


makes £lectnoniX potentiometers 
easier to use and maintain 


Now, four great new features add new operating 
and servicing ease to all ElectroniK circular and strip 
chart potentiometers. 


@ New servo and chart drive motors are sectionalized so 
that any major part can be replaced in two minutes. 


® A new constant voltage unit replaces batteries, stand- 


ard cells and standardizing mechanisms. 


© A new measuring circuit, with quick-change range 
spools, simplifies range changing and reduces stray 
pickup. 


Poy een 


t G@PIGMEERING THE FUTURE 


YEA RR 


© A quick-connect feature lets you remove the amplifier 
for service and replace it quickly. 


Now, modular design is combined with the traditional 
precision of ElectroniK potentiometers, to give you a 
greater value than ever in accurate, dependable 
measurement and control. 


For full details, call your nearby Honeywell field 
engineer today. He’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 
Fiatr in, Couto 


SINCE 1885 
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anew dimension in crystal dehydration 


THE NEW SHARPLES C-41 SUPER-D-HYDRATOR ON 
REPRESENTATIVE SLURRIES. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE —a relatively 
large free-draining inorganic crystal . . . 

20-24 tons/hour 
“CAUSTIC SALT’—=a relatively small, 
slower draining crystal requiring high efh- 
ciency rinsing .. . 

13-16 tons/hour 
POLYPROPYLENE—typical of extremely 
fine, slow draining, low bulk density organic 
solids... 

1.0-2.5 tons/hour 


The C-41 Super-D-Hydrator is the largest of 3 
high efficiency crystal drying centrifuges by Shar- 
ples (C-20;C-27;C-41) which are designed for 
both atmospheric and pressurized operation, and 
are available in various standard materials of con- 
struction. 

Sharples engineers have incorporated many in- 
novations in the design of the new C-41, learned 
in over 40 years experience in the chemical indus- 
try, and are further prepared to give special design 
consideration to each specific problem. May we con- 
sult with you regarding your separation problems? 


£S 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


2300 WESTMORELAND STREET © PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK © PITTSBURGH © CLEVELAND @ DETROIT © CHICAGO @ 
@ LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © HOUSTON © ST. LOWIS @ ATLANTA 


Associcted Companies and Representatives Throughout the World 
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Cell changes that opened electrolytic route to iodates 


Anode Platinum 


Cathode Platinum 


Operating Room 


temperature 





temperature 


Graphite 


Nickel 





payoff “ 
Long anode life; elimination 
of anode polarization; lower 


initial investment 


Optimum power utilization 


Increased solubility of iodate 
product; faster reaction rate 





Bypassing the By-Product Route to Iodates 


The increasing attractiveness of 
electrolytic processing techniques was 
emphasized last week by an impres- 
sive progress report on Deepwater 
Chemical’s (Compton, Calif.) iodate 
plant. It is reportedly the first and 
only commercial electrolytic facility 
producing iodates. And its record of 
five years of trouble-free operation— 
with the original anodes still as good 
as new—reflects the care and engi- 
neering skill used in scaling up a 
classical laboratory electrolysis system 
to production proportions. 

The electrolytic process is well 
suited to relatively small-scale pro- 
duction, says Deepwater President 
Ted Whitmore, because it’s clean, runs 
at the unusually high efficiency of 
94-96% and yields only the iodate. 
The nonelectrolytic route, on the 
other hand, produces potassium iodate 
as a by-product of potassium iodide 
—yielding one mol of KIO, for every 
five mols of KI. 

Deepwater originally had potassium 
iodide, wanted a direct route to the 
iodate. The competitive economics of 
the electrolytic process have been 
favorable for the company’s own op- 
erations, says Whitmore, although io- 
date demand still hasn’t come up to 
the company’s earlier expectations. 
One important reason for the hazi- 
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ness of the iodine industry picture, he 
adds, has been the price war, which 
started with Japanese imports at prices 
below Chilean iodine prices, resulting 
in the current low tab of about 95¢/- 
Ib. of crude iodine. Currently, most 
of Deepwater’s iodate goes into cal- 
cium iodate for cattle feed, but 
Whitmore foresees growing chemi- 
cal applications for iodates as selec- 
tive oxidizers. 

Design Economics: Five years ago, 
Deepwater decided to explore the 
economic feasibility of electrolytic 
iodate production. Basically, such a 
process would be a scale-up of a 
classical lab procedure. The problems 
in doing this scale-up were outlined 
for the first time at last month’s 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers meeting by American Potash 
& Chemical Corp.’s Joseph Schu- 
macher. Schumacher, formerly with 
Western Electrochemical, designed 
the Deepwater plant. Here is how 
design details of Deepwater’s unit 
were determined by considerations of 
operating economics: 

Scale-Up Problems: Schumacher’s 
starting point on the Deepwater proj- 
ect consisted of basic data from 
Foerster’s “Electrochemie Wasseriger 
Losungen,” obtained from laboratory- 
scale electrolysis of potassium iodide 


with platinum electrodes at room tem- 
perature. This provided basic labora- 
tory data indicating how current 
efficiency, cell voltage and product 
quality are affected by operating var- 
iables. 

The conventional approach to cell 
design, said Schumacher, requires 
construction of a pilot-plant cell to 
find the answers to economic and tech- 
nical questions. And if the commer- 
cial plant requires a very large scale- 
up, a full-scale prototype cell is often 
required to eliminate the risks. How- 
ever, the relatively small size of 
Deepwater’s plant — 150 Ibs./day 
of potassium iodate — plus similari- 
ties between iodate and _ chlorate 
processing enabled Schumacher to 
design the cell directly from labora- 
tory data. 

Design Factors: One of the first 
design considerations was the selec- 
tion of the cheapest electrode and 
construction materials consistent with 
high current efficiency and low main- 
tenance costs. 

Lab experiments proved that 
graphite anodes, used commercially 
in chlorate cells, could be substituted 
for platinum in the iodate cells. In 
addition to lowering the initial cell 
cost, the rough-surfaced graphite 
anodes prevented polarization prob- 
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From Mine To 
Finished Product 


All 4% | 
Crystal Sizes 
and Powdered 


We MINE OUR COPPER 
and are basic producers 
of COPPER CHEMICALS 
—our technical know-how 
and basic position in 
COPPER is your assur- 
ance of exacting quality 
control, strict uniform 
consistency and a plenti- 
ful supply. 


Let us send you complete 
information on TC COP- 
PER SULFATE. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


615-629 Grant Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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lems that limited smooth-surfaced 
platinum electrodes to a maximum 
current density of about 9 amperes/- 
sq. ft. Nickel was chosen as the cath- 
ode material. 

The next job was to determine 
current density for best return on 
investment as determined by factors 
such as capital costs, power consump- 
tion and maintenance costs. Since 
Deepwater’s production requirements 
were small, power costs were less 
significant than usual for an electro- 
chemical plant. Therefore, to mini- 
mize labor costs and plant invest- 
ment, Schumacher decided to use 
four 500-ampere cells, which would 
utilize a 500-ampere rectifier already 
available at the plant. 

Optimum cell size and length of 
the batchwise operating cycle were 
determined by solubility data on the 
iodide-iodate system. As now oper- 
ated, each cell is charged with 180 
gal. of fresh feed; electrolysis runs 
for two days to build up potassium 
iodate concentration to the desired 
level. The product is then pumped 
to crystallizers for recovery and re- 
fining. 

Physical design of the cell borrows 
heavily from chlorate processing prac- 
tice because the reaction mechanics 
of the iodate production are gener- 
ally similar. Anode-cathode spacing 
has little effect on current efficiency, 
is set at the minimum consistent with 
adequate hydrogen gas removal. 

Optimizing Operation: The engi- 
neering improvements incorporated 
into the xraphite-anode iodate cell 
permitted the use of several other 
efficiency-boosting departures from 
the laboratory setup. In the earlier 
system, for example, anode current 
efficiency was critically sensitive to 
two things—the limiting current den- 
sity, which, if exceeded, produced 
oxygen evolution; crystallization of 
the slightly soluble potassium iodate 
product at the anode. Solubility can 
be increased by raising the operating 
temperature above room temperature, 
but this also reduces the critical cur- 
rent density. 

In Deepwater’s unit, by using 
graphite anodes that remove the 
major current density limitations, op- 
erating temperature can be raised to 
50 C, which reduces voltage require- 
ments, increases the rate of reaction. 
and eliminates iodate crystallization 
at the anode. 


The bonus of long anode life is 
attributed to the low discharge po- 
tential for iodide ions (0.54 volts. 
compared with 1.36 volts for chloride 
ion). Because this discharge potential 
is lower than those for water (1.23 v.) 
and hypoiodite (0.78 v.)—either of 
which would liberate graphite-de- 
stroying oxygen — the iodate cells 
show no anode consumption afte! 
five years of Operation. 

In reviewing the Deepwater de- 
velopment, Schumacher pointed out 
that the general increase in relatively) 
low-cost electric power and the de 
mand for electrolytically produced 
chemicals presents a challenging en 
gineering opportunity. What's needed 
he says, is more research on the basic 
factors of cell design. 


Radioisotopes Roundup 


A report on all-industry experience 
with the use of radioisotopes was 
issued last week by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (New 
York). The report uncovered some 
troublesome wrinkles in the methods 
of using radioisotopes, but showed 
there is clear incentive to iron these 
out: the return of savings over in- 
vestments averaged 10-fold. 

Each of the 523 companies can- 
vassed for the survey told how it 
had used the radioisotopes’ peculiar 
characteristics of being virtually in- 
destructible, and easily detected, 
measured and photographed through 
solids. Each company’s uses were 
classified in three categories — gag- 
ing, radiography, tracing. Gaging uses 
variable resistance of materials to 
radiation for continuously measuring 
thicknesses, densities, and levels in- 
side solid containers; radiography 
utilizes radiation similar to X rays; 
and tracing uses easily detectable 
radiation to follow fluid flows through 
processing systems and to perform 
quantitative analyses of substances 
tagged with radioisotopes. 

These applications are particularly 
suited to the processing systems of 
the CPI, which showed both the high- 
est investment and the highest de- 
clared savings for the year covered 
(58). Those companies engaged in 
chemical manufacturing, drugs, pa- 
per and its by-products, petroleum 
refining, and plastics reported the 
following: 

e 93 making 


companies paper 
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water white resin 


Piccotex is a water white neutral thermoplastic hydrocarbon 
resin. A copolymer of styrene homologues, with excellent 
resistance to oxidation, water and alkali, Piccotex is hard 
and friable with complete solubility in low solvency petrole- 
um naphthas and aromatics. Available at 100°C and 120°C 
softening points, Piccotex is also offered in aromatic and 
odorless mineral spirits solutions of 50% solids. 


For free sample and literature use the coupon below. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Penna —_ 


Please send a free sample of PICCOTEX for trial. We would like to 
check it for the following use: 
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AC Polyethylene 


NOW BENEFITS 


ALL THESE FIELDS... 


Injection Molders — shorter cycles, 
complete flow control, better mold 
release; larger, more intricate parts 
with greater gloss control. 


Polish Makers — for both paste and 
liquid finishes — imparting improved 
wear and durability, water resist- 
ance, antislip properties and rebuff- 
ability, gloss. 


Paper Converters — hot-melt qual- 
ity coatings, at low cost; good grease 
and scuff resistance; single feed to 
automatic machines. 


Dairy Carton Coaters — longer 
shelf life; reduced flaking, leaking 


and bulging. 


Food Packagers — smarter package 
appearance—more gloss, less rub-off 
and scuff; improves printing at the 
same time. 


Box Makers — interior coatings for 


corrugated cartons that eliminate 


fibre scratch and need for costly lin- 
ers; improved scuff, chemical, 
grease and moisture resistance; bet- 
ter gloss, no rub-off. 


Textile Finishers — superb “hand” 
plus higher abrasion resistance, im- 
proved tear strength, extra crease 
resistance, reduced needle cutting; 
specially suitable for finishing wash- 
and-wear fabrics. 


Ink and Paint Manufacturers 
—antismudge and scuff resistance. 


Slush Molders — simplified produc- 
tion, minimum mold costs; tough, 
colorful moldings with fine detail. 


Film Extruders — faster extrusion 
rates, lower machine temperatures, 
easier gauge control; brilliant, uni- 
formly colored films. 


Squeeze Bottle Makers — glossy 
finish and even color; faster mold- 
ing operations. 


HOW CAN A-C POLYETHYLENE BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS? 


A-C Polyethylene can help any business where the field of operation is 
even remotely similar to those mentioned above. Now available in 
emulsifiable as well as regular grades, this exciting new polymer 
offers you many opportunities to improve products or processes. 


For facts on how A-C Polyethylene can benefit 
your business, just write us at the address below, 
specifying your field of interest. 


penitent vinitl 


llied 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


hemical 


Department 570-AB 


40 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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and allied products invested $369,- 
000; savings: $2.8 million. 

e 32 petroleum refiners invested 
$295,000; savings: $11.7 million. 

e 38 chemical makers invested 
$294,000; savings: $4.4 million. 

e 26 rubber companies invested 
$288,000; savings: $2.8 million. 

e 20 drugmakers invested $126,- 
000; savings: $1.0 million. 

e 30 plastics companies invested 
$119,000; savings: $1.4 million. 

The applications reported were 
characteristic of each industry’s man- 
ufacturing processes. The paper com- 
panies’ principal use was for gaging: 
Three companies measured the den- 
sities of black liquor and clay slur- 
ries; eight measured pulp-slurry and 
wood-chip levels in containers; and 
nearly all used radioisotopes to meas- 
ure the thickness of everything from 
cigarette paper to asbestos. 

The petroleum refiners used gaging 
to measure liquid levels in coke drums 
and hot oil containers, radiography 
to inspect castings and fabricated 
equipment, and tracing to follow 
process flows, measure mixing effi- 
ciencies, analyze for sulfur. 

Chemical manufacturers listed 29 
gaging, eight radiographic, and 94 
research (primarily tracing) applica- 
tions. Rubber companies listed 37 
gaging applications and three research 
applications. Drug companies listed 
37 research applications. Plastics 
makers listed 39 uses of gaging. 

Limitations: In opposition to the 
declared savings, the report uncovered 
a list of difficulties and restrictions 
on the use of radioisotopes. Most of 
the difficulties were administrative. 
An AEC license must be obtained 
for the use of radioisotopes, and li- 
censers must arrange for periodic 
inspections at least every six months. 
Personnel administration difficulties, 
because of overexposure hazards, 
were encountered, and one company 
reported that gamma-ray work had 
become less popular than X-ray work. 

Several companies reported that 
unions had demanded premium pay 
for workers handling radioactive ma- 
terial, although there were no reports 
of premium pay having been granted. 
Also, there were the tight adminis- 
trative controls required for regular 
monitoring procedures, providing em- 
ployees with film badges, and periodic 
physical examinations. Finally, there 





NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION * WAREHOUSING IN PRINCIPAL ciTiEs | WS the problem of waste disposal. 
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The restrictions on the use of radio- 
isotopes seemed principally one of 
instrument design. A plastics com- 
pany reported that the target area 
of a gage (1 in. diameter) was too 
small for practical use. A large paper 


no. a ~_ \ 
\ 
manufacturer complained that the TRICHLORETHYLENE 
gaging instrument was too bulky, j . a 
| 








and another paper manufacturer com- 
plained that the instrument was too 
fragile for ordinary use and too diffi- 
cult to maintain. TRCHLOROETHYLEN 
Most companies who have radio- 3 
isotope experience feel, however, that ; (A eames Gaane se 
any present troubles are only develop- 1G — 
ment-stage difficulties, and companies 
building new plants report that they 
are planning to incorporate radioiso- 
tope instruments into these plants. TRICHLORETHYLENE 
Metal Degreasing Aik 
PROCESSES re me ra 
Vitamin B,, from Wastes: Aschaf- — 
fenburger Zellstoffwerke AG. (Reden- Zinc 97-99% Tank Car = Tank Truck 
felden, Bavaria) has developed a bio- 
logical synthesis, said to double the 


yield of vitamin B,. obtained trom || CHEMICAL Manuracturine Co., Inc. 


waste disposal plants. The process: "2 : ’ 
100 parts of pure water is mixed with Los Angeles tS, Gai Now York 2 NY. San Francisco 4, Calif. 
one part of glucose and sterilized by 
heating. Ten parts of a propionibac- 
terium Culture are added and the mix- 
ture fermented for two days at 28-30 
C. Then a trace of 5,6-dimethylben- 
zimidazole is added. More glucose is 
added and the fermentation continued 
for six more days, while pH is con- 
trolled at 6.6 with additions of sodium 
carbonate. The bacteria are then 
precipitated by reducing the pH with 
sulfuric acid, separated by centrifuge. 
The yield is about 3.6 milligrams of 
Bi2/liter instead of 1.6 mg. obtained 
by conventional methods. 
+ 

Heavy Water: The Atomic Energy 
Commission has commissioned Esso 
to investigate new ideas for making 
heavy water. Of nearly 100 processes 
so far investigated, four are described 
as having potential advantages: am- There are good reasons why STANDARD is the leading builder of 
monia distillation, resonant electro- rotary dryers: With heavy-duty trunnions, thrust rolls, gears, tires, 
lysis liberating deuterium — directly, anti-friction bearings and metal seals, they are built to last. Each 
hydrogen-water-hydrazine dual-tem- dryer is especially engineered to meet your specific process 
perature exchange, and feed concen- requirements. And pilot plant studies insure rated performance. 
tration by char absorption. All of 
these need more experimental proof. 

















Another STANDARD Dryer is now in operation for W. R. Grace & Co., 
this one at the expanded Grace Chemical Division urea plant in Memphis. 


Our 75 years of experience have developed a lot of answers that 
ait . ’ you will find well documented in the new Standard Dryer Bulletin. 
Scientists concluded it unlikely that 


: : Write for your free copy today. 
any new process will greatly improve 


AEC’s present process —called the STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


a4 i . , lif . 
hydrogen sulfide-water dual-tempera- General Office é Plant: 5010 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, Ca . ornia 
i . 7 Eastern Division — Office & Plant: Midwest Division — Office & Plant: 
ture technique—which manufactures CAMBRIDGE COMPANY Lowell 10, Mass. | LEADER IRON WORKS Decatur 10, III. 


heavy water at about $28/Ib. ROTARY DRYERS * KILNS * COOLERS * ASPHALT PLANTS + CRYOGENICS 
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ge TSP Chlorinated boosts your dish- 
detergent’s cleaning power, speeds re- 
moval of grease and fats. It’s buffered for 
optimum pH, detergency and solution 
stability. Gives dishes, glasses, flatware a 
| mM DOVE V0 [ free rinsing sparkle. Destains and bleaches, 
too! Its chlorine is readily available. At all 
Blockson jobbers. WRITE FOR DATA BULLE- 


dishwashing compound =" 


PRIVATE LABELERS: As a sanitizing-disinfectant 
for DAIRIES, BREWERIES, CANNERIES, etc.—TSP 
Chlorinated is one of the steadiest repeat sellers in 


. 
the chemicals field. Write for Special Bulletin on 
private labeling and registration required by U. S. 


Dept. of Agriculture. 


Trisodium Phosphate BLOCKSON 


* 
Ch | 0 rl nl ate d BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemicals Division 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Joliet, /i/ 


a4 ~*~ | 


be 


k 


in commercial dishwashers...steps up grease removal. Speeds _ In home dishwashers... imparts free rinsing sparkle. Substan- 
cleaning cycle. Releases chlorine rapidly. tially boosts cleaning power. 
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Carbon Black’s Running Start into ‘60s 


When U. S. carbon black producers 
SEE Se Se See: See a ee Carbon black shipments top 2 billion Ibs. 
preliminary tally showed a bright pic- 
ture for the industry. Total shipments 
of carbon black—both domestic and a 
export—had rebounded from the °58 (alien prende) 
slump and hit a new high; and at the 
same time, inventories have been 


pared back to more normal levels. ee Domestic 


For ’60, a further 3% sales rise and 

a substantial capacity increase are 

predicted, despite the first significant . fae Exports 
output from foreign plants owned by 
U.S. companies. 

Total carbon black shipments in ’59 
(including thermals) increased almost 
20% over the ’58 industry shipments 
—and, in doing so, passed the 2-bil- 
lion-Ibs./year mark. Although of- 
ficial industry figures are still not 
available, best estimates based on 11- 
month figures are that the final ship- 
ments will be between 2.03-2.04 bil- 
lion Ibs. Previous record was in ’55, 
when the yearly shipments totaled 1.8 
billion Ibs. 

Behind the Upturn: In general, the 
increasing sales are due to the over- 
all improvement in the U. S. business 
picture—particularly in the rubber 
and tire industries. Increasing export 
of carbon black helped too. 

About 95% of carbon black ship- 
ments go to the rubber industry; and 
while most rubber products require 
the black, tires and tire products are 
prime users (since 63% of rubber 
goes into tire products). In tires, an 
estimated 50 Ibs. of the black are used 
for 100 Ibs. of rubber. 

And tire sales have been booming. 
Preliminary estimates by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Assn., based on 10 
months of ’59’s actual records, show 
shipments of replacement passenger 
car tires will be more than 65 million 
units in "59—almost 7% higher than 
the record set in ’58. Original-equip- 
ment tire shipments are expected to be 
about 29 million—30% higher than 
for °58, but well below the record 
42 million in ’55. Total shipment of 
automotive truck and bus tires will be 
around 110 million units, second only 
to ’55 totals. 

Part of the replacement tire in- 
crease during the past two years is, of 
course, due to sales fof cars turned 
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El QAC?e :! out in the record sales year ’55— 


the original tires have had to be re- 
placed. 

Consumption of new rubber also 
set new records in °59: approximately 
Apparatus from 1.6 million long tons. This is 19% 
higher than in °58, and nearly 100,- 
United States Testing Com pany 000 1.t. higher than the record in ’55. 
Of this total, more than 1 million 1.t. 
went into the production of tire and 
tire products, topping the record 960,- 
000 set in °55. 

Off the Road: But another im- 
portant factor in the rise in carbon 
black shipments is the nearly 20% 
increase in new rubber (natural and 
synthetic) consumption for nontire 
products. It will be more than 100,- 
000 Lt. higher than in °58 and about 


13.400 1.t. more than the record in 
sh. 





Calibrated Laboratory 





Still another contributing factor is 
the continuing rise in the use of syn- 
thetic instead of natural rubber. In 
the U.S., 65-66% of total rubber used 
is synthetic. This is helpful to carbon 
black makers because synthetic rub- 
ber requires more carbon black than 
does natural. In °59, consumption of 
synthetic rubber moved over the I- 
million-l.t. mark, up 120,000 over 
°58 and breaking the record 926,000 
Guaranteed accuracy...at reasonable prices, too... for consumed in °57. 
your thermometers, hydrometers, viscosimeters, temperature Pushed largely by the rubber de- 
controllers and other laboratory apparatus...each item mand (expected to hit 1.65 million L., 
individually inspected and calibrated...that’s what our an increase of 35,000 over 59) car- 
Standards Inspection Service does for you. You get: bon black will likely be up about 3% 


1. Low-cost Calibration—Our quantity purchasing and inspection in *60. 
gives you approved and certified apparatus at a fraction Exports—Black? The export situa- 
of what it would cost you to do it yourself. tion for carbon black in ’60 will 
immediate Delivery From Stock—We keep adequate quantities likely not be as bright as it was last 
of most items on hand. Special items on request. year. Exports in ’59 set a record, as 
Greater Uniformity and Standardization — Decentralized the industry shipments abroad (in- 
laboratory operations find this service especially valuable. cluded in the total industry shipments 
Reduced Paperwork and Handling Time—Your of over 2 billion Ibs.) are estimated to 
purchasing department deals with only one source have hit more than 500 million Ibs./- 


for many types of apparatus...a big saving 


: ; ; year. High mark before was 460 mil- 
for both domestic and foreign shipments. “ . 


lion lbs, shipped in °57. 

Reason for the increase is, of course, 
the sharp rise in overseas requirements 
for rubber products, particularly tires. 


Write for your free copy of our Standards Inspection Service 
Catalog. Lists apparatus available. 








en aang 0-2 a ipa oa And, as foreign nations become more 
metallurgy; physical testing of materials; The and more industrialized, demand for 
engineering analysis of mechanical, electromechanical, World's Most autos, trucks, buses and other tire 
and electronic devices; site inspection; package Diversified products, plus heavy demand for non- 
testing; psychometrics and certification services ndependent tire products, will continue to boost 
for product quality control. 2boratory demand for rubber and carbon black. 
It is this very rapid growth of rub- 


United States Testing Co., Inc. Stes c\ ber use outside the U.S. that may well 


\_ he alter the export picture in °60. Of 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. Stee y course, many other factors figure in 
~— the producers’ plans to build plants in 

BOSTON - BROWNSVILLE - DALLAS + DENVER - LOS ANGELES 


Branch Laboratories MEMPHIS * NEW YORK = PHILADELPHIA» PROVIDENCE + TULSA overseas market areas: 
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e Nearly all carbon black is now 
made from oil, rather than from natu- 
ral gas. This makes it possible to ob- 
tain and transport this raw material 
to plants in most parts of the world. 

e Besides the difficulties in con- 
verting foreign currency into U.S. dol- 
lars, the European “Common Market” 
now threatens to limit imports from 
nonmember countries, and the im- 
portance of having plants inside this 
bloc is clear. 

Foreign Legion: Plants in which 
U.S. producers have investments are 
springing up throughout the world. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., opened its 
plant in Australia last August, while 
Columbian Carbon Co., another of 
the top four U.S. carbon black pro- 
ducers, started construction on a 60- 

es as os P : > The 5 mixing actions of 


In Nov. ’59, Phillips Chemical Co. | Provine, $n euueme MIXES 
revealed plans for a joint venture ing cycle, even when 
with ANIC, an Italian firm, for the processing extra viscous DISSOLVES 
construction of a 25-million-lbs./ year solutions. 
plant in Italy. And last fortnight, Daysolvers are heavier DISINTEGRATES 
Phillips licensed Showa Denko, K. K.., and more sturdily con- 
to produce furnace black. The plant structed than ordinary EMULSIFIES 


; ; mixers. This insures 
is due by the end of ‘61. smooth, vibrationless 


United Carbon Co., which has some operation under extreme sift ,» DEAGGLOMERATES 
overseas plants, is in the process of work loads. al 


expanding its position outside the U.S. Balanced bridge swings in 240° arc. An air operated column clamp permits free 
and will probably come up with ex- vertical adjustment of the Turbopeller, even when rotation is positively locked. 


paaen plans in ’60. Columbian Car- It will pay you to consider these and the many other features of the new 
bon will complete a 30-million-lbs./- Daysolver. Models from laboratory size to 75 HP units. 
year plant at Rotterdam, Holland, 


early in °60. Meanwhile, several other GET FULL Te J | DAY wa 
carbon black expansions—by both DETAILS TODAY bd bd : 
U.S. and foreign firms—are also Send for Bulletin 1059 Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
under way and scheduled for startup ; 4928 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
in 60 and ’61. : 
Thus, the outlook for carbon black 
exports in *60 is still difficult to pre- 
dict. Exports will likely not suffer seri- 
ously—there will be little drop from 
the °59 record output. Reason: most 
plants due onstream in ‘60 won't come 
in before the second quarter of °60. 
And, since most customers will want 
to test the output from a new plant, 
large shipments likely won't start to 
roll out of the plant until six months 
or so after startup. But the export rm 
market will in no ale increase. ==" Roll Mills is A 
Inventories Down: A more encour- 
aging point, on the other hand, con- . . PROFIT 
cerns inventories. Stocks of carbon 
black from °56 through ‘58 were MAKER! 
above the 300-million-lbs. level, but _ Hy-RSpeed Mills 
were sharply cut back during ‘59. At Bankes eis shh hehe c 
the end of October, Bureau of Mines 
figures showed stocks to be only 
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A “cloudburst’’ 
of safety ! 


Volatile chemicals and propellants can cause 
serious accidents—but serious injuries need 
not result if water irrigation is immediately 
available! Haws Decontamination Booth pro- 
vides the “cloudburst” that rapidly rids the 
body of harmful irritants. Victims walk on 
the foot treadle and are instantly bathed in 
water from a dozen nozzles. Haws Eye-Face 
Wash is simultaneously activated —a pres- 
sure controlled unit with a perforated face- 
spray ring and twin eye-wash heads. Booth 
is acid resisting fiberglass plastic, and is 
delivered complete, ready for tie-in to exist- 
ing facilities. Write for details on the full 
line of models. 


HAWS 


DECONTAMINATION 
-Telek a. | 


-* 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1443 FOURTH STREET © BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 


> > . . . . * . o * . . 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 19 Columbus Avenue 
San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 
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MARKETS 


206 million Ibs. Stocks started to drop 
off in °58, decreasing 48.5 million lbs. 
from the °57 year-end level. During 
*59, the drop was even greater, as the 
industry pared inventories by 95 mil- 
lions Ibs. from the end of °58 to the 
end of October. 

Time to Build? With stocks dwin- 
dling, heavy demands for carbon 
black expected to continue through 
the ’60s, and the industry rapidly ap- 
proaching capacity, it’s clear that pro- 
ducers will need to expand U.S. output 
potential. 

This program is already under way. 
Continental Carbon Co. brought in a 
new unit at Ponca City, Okla., early 
in °59, which will increase capacity 
by 25 million lbs./year. And a Con- 
tinental Carbon unit nearing comple- 
tion at Westlake, La., will add another 
25 million lbs./year of capacity when 
it comes onstream in the next 30-60 
days. Phillips Chemical plans to con- 
struct a 60-million-lbs./year plant 
near Orange, Tex., with completion 
scheduled for third-quarter *60. And 
Columbian Carbon has started a mod- 
ernization and expansion program. 

These home and foreign expansions 
indicate that carbon black producers 
are far from worried about shrinking 
markets in the next few years. In fact, 
it looks as if the 3% market growth 
in °60 will likely be surpassed. 
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Acrylic Emulsions: Borden Chemical 
has begun initial production of acrylic 
emulsions at its new Demopolis, Ala., 
plant. It’s the firm’s fourth acrylic 
emulsions plant. Others are at Leo- 
minster, Mass.; Illiopolis, Ill.; Comp- 
ton, Calif. 

Cleaning Products: Shipments head- 
ed for the entire Southeastern area 
started Jan. 4 from the newly expanded 
plant of Wyandotte Chemical’s J. B. 
Ford Division (Atlanta, Ga.). Prod- 
ucts are for dish and bottle washing 
and building maintenance cleaning, 
metal cleaning and finishing, commer- 
cial laundering, food processing. 

Synthetic Resins: National Poly- 
chemicals has completed its plant at 
Conway, N.C. Initial output: phenol 
and urea formaldehyde for wood- 
working, textile and paper industries. 
National is also expanding its Wil- 
mington, Mass., plant. 
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Limitless . . . the opportunities for discovery, in- 
vention, improvement. That’s the thinking be- 
hind Conoco chemicals... making them superior 
in every way! 

Today, more and more manufacturers are re- 
lying on Conoco for a diversity of fine chemicals. 
Included in the Conoco line are anionic and 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY, PETROCHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


cationic detergent intermediates, water-soluble 
sulfonates, oil-soluble sulfonates, petrolatums, 
white oils, secondary plasticizers for viny] resins, 
fluid-loss additives, viscosity depressant, and 
ethylene oxide. 

For chemicals with a head start on the future, 
count on Conoco! 
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1959, Continental Oil Company 





PLASTIC-COATED 
MiESSURE CONTAINERS 


BY 
Qwens-Incino' 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Only Owens-Illinois pressure packages have this 
bond of plastic to glass 


HE PLASTIC IS MORE THAN a jacket 
T around the bottle in an Owens- 
it’s 
bonded to the glass as a part of the 
container itself. It won't peel off. 


Illinois pressure package . . . 


This permanent bonding of plas- 
tic and glass gives you a tough and 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


handsome package which will 
never alter your product. For glass 
is inert to chemicals . . . is flavorless 
and odorless . . . and keeps what it 
contains at peak of effectiveness. 
These colorful and sturdy Owens- 
Illinois pressure packages come in 


AN (i) PRODUCT 


a variety of shapes and sizes. 
Choose from a wealth of stock con- 
tainers, or let O-I create a new de- 
sign just for you. 

Every O-I container can be per- 
manently decorated with Applied 
Color Lettering. 


Owens-ILLINOoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Du Pont openly declared itself in rocket propellent research late 
last week. It is joining with North American Aviation’s Rocketdyne 
Division in a program to provide “superior storable and high-energy 
liquid propellents and propulsion systems for the country’s missiles and 
rocket programs.” Du Pont’s Explosives Dept. will make experimental 
propellents. Rocketdyne will test them. 





Du Pont has been quietly researching the propellents field for 
some time. The firm has a wealth of background, of course, in double- 
base propellents (nitrocellulose and nitroglycerine), the field in which 
Hercules Powder has made the contributions. Du Pont says it has an active 
program going in solid types. The venture with Rocketdyne, however, 
will be concerned only with liquids. The reasoning for this: liquids lend 
themselves more readily to separation of propellent and engine development. 


The firm says it has not yet zeroed in on fuel-oxidizer com- 
binations. Certainly fluorine compounds will get careful scrutiny as 
oxidizers—Du Pont has plenty of know-how in preparation of fluorine 
compounds, as well as of a host of fuel candidates. Included: Decalin 
(decahydronaphthalene), which is currently being evaluated as a high- 
density jet fuel (CW, Aug. 22, ’59, p. 22). 


The emergence of Du Pont as an active participant in pro- 
pellents just about rounds out the roster of top chemical firms in this 
field. Carbide previously had revealed it was synthesizing promising liquids 
and solids. Olin Mathieson, Cyanamid, Monsanto, Allied, Dow and 
others have been working at varying levels for some time. 

J 


United Aircraft Corp., also stepping up its rocket research, 
disclosed last week that it will pump at least $12 million into its West 
Coast research and development subsidiary, United Research Corp. 
(temporarily at Menlo Park, Calif.). The money, to be spent over the 
next two years, is for work in these fields: advanced, high-performance 
solid and storable-liquid propellents; improved rocket engine systems; 
research in thermodynamics, combustion and materials. 





A URC official hints that “significant design work” has been ac- 
complished during the past year in both solid and liquid systems. To 
pursue these promising developments, the company will build two inte- 
grated, multimillion-dollar facilities in the San Francisco Bay area—a 
research and engineering center at Sunnyvale and a development and test 
center near Coyote for small-scale production and testing of rocket fuels. 

a 


Newest Atlas missile engine—fhe MA-3—nses fiber-class 
materials in place of some metal components for a weight-saving boost 
(about 6% more thrust) in both range and payload. The modified system 
also uses missile fuel to operate auxiliary components (instead of pneu- 
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matic or hydraulic units), saving another 15% in number of components. 

The MA-3 is currently in production at North American Aviation’s 

Rocketdyne Division, is scheduled for early use in operational missiles. 
* 

A new shrink-resisting treatment for wool, based on the fiber’s 
oxidation in acid solutions, has been developed by Israel's Institute for 
Fibers and Forest Products (Tel Aviv). The inventor, institute head 
Menahem Lewin, tells CHEMICAL WEEK that the treatment requires neither 
special equipment nor skilled labor, can be applied in one step at room 
temperature to fiber, yarn, knit goods, fabrics, and blends of wool with 
nylon, Dacron and cotton. Abrasion resistance of yarns is “markedly 
improved” by the process, according to Lewin. Trials are under way in 
Britain and Australia. Some European and U.S. chemical and textile 
companies are also reportedly showing interest. 

* 

Cane sugar extraction yields have been hoosted to 98.8% 
in pilot-plant runs of a new diilusion process currently under test at 
Kekaha Sugar Co. (Hawaii). Key: an added dewatering press that squeezes 
liquids out of waste cane bagasse for return to the diffuser. The modifica- 
tion gives the diffusion process a decided edge over conventional cane- 
crushing methods, which recover only 94% of the sugar. 








Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn. last week allocated funds to 
continue the 17-tons/hour pilot operation through July. Harold Silver, 
president of Silver Engineering Works (Denver builder of the pilot unit), 


expects that all data necessary for the design of a full-scale diffusion plant 
will be in hand by the end of the ’60 grinding season. Diffusion will be 
cheaper than crushing, predicts Silver, because power requirements are 
much ower, maintenance costs vastly reduced. 


Chemetron Corp. recently reactivated a diffusion process that 
has been piloted over two sugar crop seasons in a 150-tons/day plant at 
Fellsmere Sugar Producers Assn. (Fellsmere, Fla.). J. G. White Engineer- 
ing (New York), which will supply engineering and construction services 
to Chemetron licensees, estimates that diffusion will cut initial investment 
25%, extraction costs by more than 10%. 

° 

PuPont will push commercial use of its new Unifog sprav process 
for applying finishing agents to textiles via a new one-year development 
agreement with Binks Manufacturing Co. (Chicago) and Greenville Steel 
and Foundry Co., (Greenville, S.C.). 


Binks will develop nozzles and control equipment, Greenville 
Steel will develop and provide textile handling equipment, and Du Pont 
will furnish the chemical treating agents. 





The Unifog method is said to be faster, cheaper, more versatile 
than conventional padding (dipping cloth then squeezing it between rolls). 
It’s also said to eliminate need for drying equipment in some finishing 
operations, to reduce waste of chemical treatments and to produce more 
uniform deposit of finishing agents. 
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Emery 


digs in 


to expand Pelargonic, Azelaic Acid supplies 
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Emery’s recently announced expansion of ozone 
oxidation facilities will increase several fold total 
production capacity of pelargonic and azelaic 
acids. 

The volume requirements for these materials in 
such important products as synthetic jet lubri- 
cants and top-quality plasticizers for vinyls have 
been spiralling upward as customer research pro- 
grams have progressed to successful commercial 
status. And, extensive research in other areas, 
such as alkyd resins and polymers, promises to 
broaden the existing demand even further in 
years to come. 

This 6 million-dollar capital investment offers 
every encouragement to such application re- 
search, So with this additional supply close at 
hand, we suggest you investigate pelargonic acid 
(Cg monobasic) and azelaic acid (Cg dibasic) to 
see how they can fit into your development pro- 
grams. Write now for samples and literature on 
these two products, Dept. J-1A. 


Organic Chemical Sales Department 
Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles e Emery Industries, 
(Canada), London, Ontario « Export Department, Cincinnati 
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“That’s an extra dividend from our plant’s tree farm!” 


The same fast-growing forests of hard and soft woods 
that can supply your Southside Virginia plant for a future 
unlimited . . . can also supply you with unlimited sport. 
The same mild climate that cuts your plant building and 
maintenance costs also gives you a gloriously long season 
for outdoor living . @ And it’s all within overnight ship- 


ping range of New York, Cincinnati, Atlanta and the 
busy world port of Hampton Roads. For confidential 
site-finding help in this land of abundant, homegrown 
manpower, friendly government and pleasant commu- 


nities, just write, telegraph v la? = 
iNnNtIA’ 
A SOUTHSIDE 


or telephone vEpPco today. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager 


Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIlton 9-1411 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS — DUE TO REACH 2,580,000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 
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Computer’s capabilities are taught users by Allied instructor. 


How to Up Computer Output 


With two- or three-year shakedown 
periods on electronic computer use 
now behind them, some chemical 
companies are developing new ways 
to bring their systems up to optimum 
output. Their route to more efficient 
use: training middle management men 
to be aware of computer uses and 
capabilities, and to spot problems in 
their own job areas that computers 
might solve. 

That’s the substance this week of a 
CHEMICAL WEEK roundup designed 
to determine how well companies are 
realizing the possibilities of their 
“thinking machines.” 

Two Approaches: CHEMICAL 
WEEK’s interviews with CPI com- 
panies that have such training pro- 
grams indicate two basic approaches: 

e Diffused — in which selected 
personnel from each of a company’s 
major divisions are brought together 
to learn the basics of computer usage, 
are then charged with disseminating 
programs throughout each division. 

e Concentrated — in which each 
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division is brought through an in- 
tensive step-by-step program. This is 
often done on a staggered schedule 
so that as one division finishes a step, 
another is just beginning it. 

Typical of such programs, respec- 
tively, are Allied Chemical’s and 
Merck’s. Both companies, although 
realizing, of course, that they haven't 
done all they can, are pleased with 
results so far. They measure success of 
their programs in terms of increases 
in various applications and in the 
number of work shifts during each 
day the equipment operates. 

Diffused: Allied’s diffused programs 
are run at divisional level by systems 
managers, coordinated by a director of 
systems and procedures. The director, 
in turn, is under supervision of the 
company’s assistant comptroller, Nor- 
man Oxley. Each division follows the 
same general pattern. 

In most companies, says Oxley, 
computer systems men face split in- 
terests: they must stir up the apathetic 
with one hand, while holding down 


the eager-beavers with the other. Al- 
lied seeks to satisfy both extremes by 
arousing interest in programs keyed 
closely to divisional work, but allow- 
ing enough latitude within that frame- 
work to stimulate imaginative ap- 
proaches to computer application. 

Early Start: At Allied, midmanage- 
ment training preceded the actual de- 
livery of equipment. First, key men 
selected by each division'were trained 
in simple programing and _step-by- 
step analysis of routine problems. 
This was to give them an idea of 
what the machines could do. Once 
this groundwork was laid, each divi- 
sion’s systems manager started more 
formal divisional programs. 

The General Chemical Division, 
for example, carries on a continuing 
three-part program, under the direc- 
tion of Systems Manager Robert 
Moore: 

e Internal education in seminars, 
attended by personnel with parallel 
job interests, that may uncover spe- 
cific types of jobs for computers. 
Seminars also are used as places to 
discuss new applications, and for the 
“cross pollination” of ideas among dif- 
ferent groups. 

e External education in equipment 
manufacturers’ courses and other out- 
side seminars for middle-management. 

e Dissemination of information, 
via standard office communications 
channels, about what other divisions 
and companies are doing. 

The company’s training is directed 
not only to midmanagement and op- 
erating levels but also to top officers, 
keeping them informed about what’s 
going on in the computer field and on 
new equipment and applications. Top 
management also works with simu- 
lated problems, will soon participate 
in “executive gaming” sessions intend- 
ed to sharpen their wits in hypotheti- 
cal business situations. Allied also has 
occasionally made use of equipment 
manufacturers’ help, particularly in 
the training of computer operators. 

As a measure of results, Moore 
cites the nearly full first-shift schedule 
of General’s computer. He plans to 
continue midmanagement training be- 
cause personnel is constantly fluctuat- 
ing in makeup and needs and because 
new programs must be worked in and 
old procedures updated. 

Learning By Doing: At Merck, a 
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concentrated program has _ evolved 
over the past few years that trains 
midmanagement men in the potential 
use of computers, with emphasis on 
applications to their individual jobs. 

Two years prior to computer in- 
stallation, Merck formed a committee 
called MAPDEV (Merck Application 
Development Team) to beat the com- 
puter drum and help overcome apathy. 
This team, according to T. K. Tor- 
gersen, director of systems and data 
processing, was composed of operat- 
ing and management men from all 
divisions. It did a comprehensive job 
of preindoctrination and education 
and laid the groundwork for systems 
of data collection that subsequently 
developed. 

Once interest was awakened, the 
seeds of a midmanagement program 
planted, and a staff-line relationship 
established, the efforts of MAPDEV 
were slackened, and work with one 
division at a time was emphasized. 
(MAPDEV was de-emphasized partly 
to keep from arousing too much 
enthusiasm before divisional work 
could get under way effectively.) 

Now, following a division-by-divi- 
sion plan, Merck’s staff-level Systems 
Dept. follows a staggered indoctrina- 
tion schedule. For example, while it 
makes preliminary reconnaissance 
studies with one division, it sells an- 
other division on a specific program 
that resulted from a prior reconnais- 
sance. Meanwhile, work for still an- 
other division may have progressed 
to the point where computer projects 
are being made a permanent part of 
the operation. The latter step is sub- 
divided, as well, for groups within 
divisions. 

Since data processing is a staff 
service function, the Systems Dept. 
finds it must do a job of selling the 
operating divisions on electronic data 
processing and computations—a spur 
to the training program that the com- 
pany finds helpful. In addition, the 
influence of MAPDEV is still evident, 
and the training the committeemen 
gained is another aid to division sell- 
ing. 

Success Measure: Torgersen’s de- 
partment is happy with results so far. 
Generally, he feels, middle manage- 
ment men understand the problems 
and potential of computers. Company- 
wide use of computers is occurring 
as rapidly as feasible, and the equip- 
ment is now almost ready for three- 
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shifts/day operation. Eventually, if 
Merck compresses its shift load by 
adding equipment, as is planned, ad- 
ditional time may open up for new 
jobs. 

Research Tool: Merck hopes that 
its research groups will eventually 
have a bigger slice of the computer’s 
time. Perhaps the use of “second 
generation” computers will help. Em- 
phasis currently is on production, 
sales and accounting. 

Allied estimates that roughly 25% 
of its current computer time is for 
research. And another CPI firm, a 
drug manufacturer in the New York 
area, although reluctant to detail its 
projects, devotes more than 90% of 
its computer time to research. 

Other Companies: CPI firms that 
have expressed satisfaction with their 
data-processing equipment and com- 
puters generally find that some train- 
ing of middle-management men has 
paid off. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
for example, has no formal training 
program, but through informal mid- 
management contact has tried to con- 
vey the value of computers. Enjay’s 
petrochemicals division has responded 
with alacrity to the computer call, 
has presented corporate computer op- 
erators with some extremely sophisti- 
cated systems and problems. 

Another company reportedly run- 
ning an effective midmanagement 
training program is Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. Also reluctant to describe 
its plan, the firm says only that it’s 
based on a series of seminars. Dow 
also has a seminar program, based 
on teaching the fundamentals of com- 
puter programing and_ operation, 
which it reports has generated at least 
a dozen new projects for its com- 
puter. 

Du Pont and Pfizer, on the other 
hand, see a gap between the com- 
puter and operating personnel. They’re 
“doing all right” in this area, they 
say, but are certain they could do 
better jobs with more comprehensive 
training programs. 

Apparently training programs can 
optimize computer operations—and 
it's a good bet that many more will 
be appearing, if the experience of 
those who have tried it is a criterion. 
The main problem: with a good train- 
ing program, companies may soon 
find their computers too small, then 
have to think about expansion. 


Annexation Slowdown 


Settlements of the spate of annexa- 
tion skirmishes along the Texas Gulf 
Coast are coming. In a hectic few 
days last month, chemical plants in 
the area found themselves in a cross- 
fire between communities bent on 
securing tax monies represented by 
plant investments there (CW, Dec. 12, 
°59, p. 98). 

Next week, in Orange, a new city 
charter becomes effective that will 
halt that city’s annexation steps. The 
new charter defines an _ industrial 
plant that can’t be annexed as one 
that has “as many as 20 regularly 
employed in-plant workers, not in- 
cluding salesmen, executives or offi- 
cers.” Only way in which such a plant 
can be annexed is for the owner or 
owners to petition for such action. 

In addition, the exclusion ¢lause ap- 
plies to land adjacent to the plant 
buildings and improvements. A plant 
location—or site—is defined in the 
new charter as any area for which 
there are definite plans for the con- 
struction of a plant meeting the plant 
employment definition. 

The new charter should ease minds 
of plant executives along Orange’s 
famed “Chemical Row,” who feared 
annexations by Orange. The “Row” is 
also protected from involuntary an- 
nexation by any other Jefferson Coun- 
ty cities by a buffer zone already 
thrown around the 7,500-acre area 
by Orange. 

Elsewhere: In Beaumont’s Golden 
Triangle area, councilmen of Port 
Neches-Texas City and five chemical 
firms have signed a five-year interim 
contract that will bring the city an 
additional $100,000 in taxes annually. 
Plants included are Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals Inc., Texaco, Inc., Texas- 
U.S. Chemical Co., Neches Butane 
Products Co., Jefferson Chemical Co. 

First payment is due Jan. 31, and 
the second on Oct. 1, ’60. Individual 
company amounts will be determined 
on a proportional basis from the total 
valuation shown on county tax rolls. 

Port Neches will amend its annexa- 
tion ordinance of October to exclude 
all of the five plants from its annexed 
areas, excepting those portions of 
each installation required to provide 
a collective tax return of $100,000 
annually. The tax rate will be $1.80 
on each $100 valuation on taxable 
portions in each plant. 
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Western Chemicals Ltd. upgrades caustic output 
with Canada’s first D-H purification plant 


At Duvernay, Alberta, Blaw-Knox designed and constructed for Western Chem- 
icals Ltd. a new plant to purify diaphragm cell caustic soda. Utilizing Columbia-Southern’s D-H 
process for the removal of sodium chloride and sodium chlorate, the plant will be capable of purify- 
ing 50 tons per day. Backed by extensive caustic plant experience Blaw-Knox worked closely with 
Western Chemicals Ltd. and Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation. This teamwork produced 
a plant economical to construct and efficient to operate. To improve the marketability of your 
diaphragm cell caustic, contact Blaw-Knox headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Branch 
offices in New York; Haddon Heights, New Jersey; Washington, D.C.; Birmingham; Chicago; 


and San Francisco. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW=-KNOX 


Blaw-Knox model speeds caustic purification plant construction 
Models at Blaw-Knox are used as a working tool to obtain optimum equipment 
arrangement through better visualization ...to reduce engineering time ., . to 
permit faster field erection. 
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Versatile and inexpensive! 
Some common (and 
uncommon!) uses of Ansul 
Methyl! Chloride are as a 
echigle|-1e-lah our: WMeleelsl-1ir- lant 
solvent for aerosols—an 
extractant for grease, wax, 
resins—a low cost source of 
methyl! esters, ethers, 
amines. Write for samples 
and our latest technical 
bulletin. Are you familiar 
with our custom methylating 
service? We can methylate 
in our plant to your 
requireménts . .. or aid you 
in setting up 

processing facilities. 
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ANSUL 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Property Data 
Chemical Formula 
Molecular Weight 
Specific Gravity 


Refractive Index, n 20°/D 
SE vis nn as de bbnsksncbinndeesvan 1.3712 
Gas By ine ->. 0b. oy tanpaedioukewial 1.000703 
Solubility (in cc.) of Methy! Chloride Gas in 100 cc. 
of solvent (20°C, 760 mm) 


Carbon Tetrachloride...............cceeeceeed (3756 
Glacial Acetic Acid 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY - MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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New OCAW Strategy 


Following up intentions proclaimed 
and endorsed at its annual convention 
last October, the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union has stream- 
lined its organizing efforts, to con- 
centrate programs at over a score 
of “significant locations.” The pro- 
gram is under the union’s newly 
formed Organizing Dept., may signal 
new and intense drives at other major 
chemical installations. 

OCAW has singled out for special 
attention “more than 20” projects, 
significant because “they involve 
comparatively large groups of people 
in strategically important oil and 
chemical installations.’ The union 
would not reveal the locations of these 
plants. 

E. Carl Mattern, OCAW’s newly 
appointed director of organization, 
says: “In addition, many other smaller 
and less significant projects are under 
way.” 

Mattern describes reasons for the 
concentrated drive this way: “The 
union has had so many organizing 
projects going at once that we have 
been spread too thin. Our first step 
in setting up a coordinated drive has 
been a regrouping of our forces. We 
have begun to move organizers about 
... to beef up the significant projects.” 

According to OCAW, the direction 
of the individual projects is being 
gradually shifted from jurisdiction of 
district directors to the new director 
of organizing. 

In general, however, OCAW of- 
ficials say, Mattern is now super- 
vising the major projects while district 
directors continue with the minor 
projects that were under way when 
the new Organizing Dept. was set up. 


LEGAL 


Fish Fine: Stauffer Chemical Co. 
must pay for 2,000 striped bass— 
$13,369 in damages plus court costs. 
That’s the jury’s verdict following a 
six-week trial of charges brought 
against the company by California’s 
Fish and Game Dept. 

The company acknowledged dump- 
ing at least 25 tons of acid each 
month into San Francisco Bay, in 
addition to other wastes. 

Although the state had charged 
the company with responsibility for 
the loss of the fish, company offi- 


cials held that some discharge other 
than its own was more probably re- 
sponsible for the kill. 

Long-term waste discharge require- 
ments for the Stauffer plant are cur- 
rently being considered by the San 
Francisco Bay regional pollution- 
control board. 

om 

Soap Suit: Robert Lee Moore, 
president of Mutual Chemical & Sup- 
ply Co. (Columbus, O.), has been 
indicted by a Madison County grand 
jury at London, O., on two charges 
of defrauding the state. The suit 
alleges that Moore substituted a 
cheaper brand of chemicals for the 
brand he exhibited in bidding for a 
state contract. The order consisted of 
30,000 Ibs. of phosphates for soap- 
making, delivered to a prison farm. 

+. 

Stake in Indemnity: Companies can 
get caught in an irritating squeeze 
when their insurance programs are 
not crystal clear. It took the district 
court in St. Louis to determine which 
of two carriers was liable for $4.4- 
million damages resulting from an 
explosion at Monsanto’s Nitro, W. 
Va., plant. 

Because of the limits of coverage, 
Continental Insurance Co. insured 
Monsanto’s plant for fire and Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Co. held the boiler and ma- 
chinery policy. Although all parties 
agreed to the amount of damage, each 
insuror claimed the other was liable. 
Judgment was against Continental, 
because of circumstances of the ex- 
plosion. 


LABOR 


OM Vote: At its Saltville, Va., 
chlorine plant, employees of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. voted to 
abandon their independent Saltville- 
Mathieson Employees Assn. and join 
the ranks of District 50, United Mine 
Workers. Unofficial results: 562 votes 
for UMW, 495 votes for the indepen- 
dent, 20 votes for no union. The 
union will represent about 1,100 pro- 
duction and maintenance employees. 
The independent union has represented 
the employees there for about 22 
years. 

we 

Rubber Raises: Members of inde- 
pendent Neoprene Craftsmen Union 
at Du Pont’s Louisville, Ky., neoprene 
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One of the greatest of all British statesmen, it is said, 
read all of Gibbons‘ “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” in the time intervals of waiting for his wife 
to dress for dinner. 

Once a busy man feels the urgency to learn — and 
to keep learning — it’s remarkable how he somehow 
manages to find the time and place to do it. 

Today, in business and industry, ignorance is the 
most extravagant bliss anyone can pretend to enjoy. 
And startingly enough, it is only when a man really 
starts to read that he realizes how much there is to 
learn .. . how fantastically fast the world is moving 
. .. the supersonic speed of engineering and techno- 
logy ...and that just to keep pace with his present 
job, he must read regularly and well. 

If he had to spend countless hours seeking out that 
which would be most useful in his work, the going 
might be rough. But, happily, this herculean task has 
already been accomplished . . . and conspicuously 
well by McGraw-Hill specialized magazines that 
span almost every field and function. 

Your very own publication, for instance, that you 
are reading right now. Read it inquisitively. Read it 
imaginatively. Pass it along to your fellows, tell them 
how much you get out of it. 


Men who read more... earn more! 





HERE’S A NEW 
HIGHLY REACTIVE 
POLYEPOXIDE 


EPOXOL 


BY SWIFT 


REACT with... 

Di or poly basic 

acids or anhydrides .| Polyesters 
Lewis acid catalysts...| Polyethers 
Alcohols... Alkoxy-hydroxy 
Water Dihydroxy 
Hydrogen Monohydroxy 
Amines Aminohydroxy 


| toFORM... 








Swift’s Epoxol 7-4 is a new poly- 
epoxide containing on the aver- 
age over four reactive epoxide 
groups per molecule. Not only 
is it highly reactive but it is 
highly compatible with many 
types of resins as well. 

The table above indicates the 
polymerization reactions that 
can be carried out with Epoxol 
7-4 alone, or in combination with 
other resins plus additional re- 
actions. 

Use the coupon below for 
further information on Swift’s 
Epoxol 7-4. 


Specifications 
EPOXOL 7-4 
(Swift's Epoxidized Soybean Oil) 


Oxirane Oxygen........ : 
lodine Value 


Gardner Viscosity....... ...0 Max. 

25°C/25°C (3.4-3.7 poises) 
Saponification No...... 180 Max. 
Acid No. 0.20 Max. 
% Conversion to 

Oxirane Oxygen : 
Absorptivity @ 2.9 Microns 

(Corrected for Background) 0.01 Max. 
Specific Gravity 25°C /25°C. .0.990-0.995 


% Min.* 


*Ratio of 
epoxidation 
to total 
oxidation 

x 100. 


Swift & Company 
Technical Products Dept 
1800-165th Street, Hammond, Ind 


Please send me a data sheet on Swift's 
Epoxol 7-4. 


Your Name 





ADMINISTRATION 


plant accepted a company offer of 
4-5¢/hour pay raises. The raises, af- 
fecting some 1,350 workers, came un- 
der a wage-reopening provision of a 
contract that runs until April ’61, 
brings wages to minimum $2.23/hour, 
maximum $3.11. 
* 

Synthetic Hike: In another rubber 
plant settlement, 120 craft workers, 
represented by Local 423, United 
Rubber Workers at American Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp.’s Louisville plant, 
agreed to a 6¢/hour wage boost and 
a 3¢/hour cost-of-living pay increase 
in the first year of a three-year pact. 
The contract is retroactive to Nov. 1, 
calls for increases of 6¢/hour in its 
second and third years. Negotiations 
are still under way with plant produc- 
tion workers. 

& 

Texas City Strike: Prospects of set- 
tlement of the six-month-old strike by 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers at 
American Oil Co.’s Texas City, Tex., 
plant are still dim, according to latest 
reports. Meanwhile, about 35 workers 
have returned to work, in the face of 
actions such as the shotgun blasts that 
broke a window in one man’s house. 
He is a defendant in a suit by 
OCAW asking $10,000 from him and 
13 other nonstrikers, claiming they 
defamed the union’s reputation. 

r 

Labor Abroad: Following the lead 
of other chemical processors, Brit- 
ain’s largest glass maker, Pilkington 
Brothers, Ltd., is reducing the work 
week for its operators—without pay 
loss—from 45 to 43 hours. Recently, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
reduced hours for 70,000 of its 
workers from 44 to 42. Pilkington’s 
move affects 13,000 employees in six 
plants and was made in agreement 
with the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers. 

” 

Striking Complaint: Strikebound 
plants operating sufficiently to make 
deliveries on government contracts 
may lose that market if complaints 
by the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union get favorable hear- 
ings. The Defense Dept. has reportedly 
agreed to investigate charges by 
OCAW that Defense is acting as a 
strikebreaker in receiving jet fuel 
shipments from a struck Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana plant being run 
by supervisory personnel. 


KEY CHANGES 


John A. Parsons to president and 
Elmer G. Smith to executive vice- 
president, American Plastics Corp., 
subsidiary of Heyden Newport Chem- 
ical Corp. (New York). 


John W. Hall to president, Potash 
Co. of America (Washington, D.C.). 


Lawrence Litchfield, Jr., to board 
of directors, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica (Pittsburgh). 


Donald G. Patterson to vice-presi- 
dent, plastics, Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc. (White Plains, N.Y.). 

. Be 
Wymat 
N.J.). 


Quinn to 
Chemical 


vice-president, 
Corp. (Kearny, 


William O. Blesse to vice-president, 
manufacturing, Century Chemical 
Corp. (New York). 


Frank L. Cohen to vice-president, 
operations, Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc. (Rahway, N.J.). 


Harold W. Fleming and John S. 
Cromeans to vice-presidents, Cata- 
lysts and Chemicals, Inc. (Louisville, 
Ky.). 


Rush F. McLeary to vice-president, 
research and development, Jefferson 
Chemical Co. (Houston, Tex.). 


Robert W. Cairns to board of 
directors, Hercules Powder Co. (Wil- 
mington, Del.). 


Hal A. Kroeger to board of di- 
rectors, Hooker Chemical Corp. (Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y.). 


H. Wymore to vice-president, N. 
Boylon and B. Edwards to assistant 
vice-presidents, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. (San Francisco). 


James E. Duffy, Ill, to treasurer, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Div., 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


Edwin S. Flinn to executive vice- 
president, acting as chief executive 
officer, following retirement of Presi- 
dent Edward A. Sitzer, Hurlbut Pa- 
per Co., subsidiary of The Mead 
Corp. (Dayton). 


Paul A. Ketchum and Howard J. 
Mather to vice-presidents, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. (Pittsburgh). 
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VITEL’ and VIDENE* by GOODYEAR 


PLANT by CATALYTIC 


Vitel, a new polyester resin, and Videne, a new polyester lami- 
nating film, are now in commercial production at the Goodyear 
Point Pleasant Chemical Plant at Apple Grove, West Virginia. 


Engineering, procurement and construction were the unit re- 
ponsibility of Catalytic. Coordination and cooperation with the 
client were a necessity to complete this unique installation 
“On Time—On Budget.” 


The production of Vitel and Videne by Goodyear paves the way 
for many new applications in the textile, metal, wood, paper, 
packaging and related industries. 


Thinking of new plants for new products? Consult 
CATALYTIC first. 


*Vitel, Videne—T.Ms., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Catalytic On-Time ...On-Budget Service Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
for the metallurgical, chemical t _— — 

r tt urgi » che nical, pe iro- Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
chemical and oil refining industries: Toledo, Ohio 
Project Analysis; Process Development; In Canada: Catalytic _ 
Process Design; Economic Studies; Engi- ane -cenadr hier aumumamaata 


- r Sarnia, Ontario; Toronto, 
neering; Procurement; Construction, and 


Contract Maintenance. + O N ST R U et | O N c 0 M PA N Y Ontario; Montreal, Quebec 
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The lid’s off on better 
paint products! 


“Technological progress which now permits, for the first time, 
‘tailoring’ of epoxy plastic resins to specific needs promises to ac- 
celerate the growth of these previously limited plastic materials” 
— The Journal of Commerce (italics ours). 

That statement was printed in December 1958. Thirty-one years 
earlier, in Detroit, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., introduced és first unique 
synthetic resin. That resin was “tailored” for production of quick-drying 
automotive finishes, an important step forward in 1927. 

Ever since that year, RCI has continually been a leader in providing 
important new developments and technical assistance to help America 
“lift the lid on better paint products.” 

As with other resins long favored by the surface coating manufac- 
turer, RCI will “custom-make” epoxies to exacting requirements. RCI 
offers its EPOTUF epoxy resins as solids, liquids, or esters — and will 
also supply epoxy solids in any practical solution. 

Reichhold makes hundreds of resins for surface coatings. Among 
other newer ones are isophthalic acid alkyds, melamine-formaldchydes, 
polyesters, and PVAc, acrylic and alkyd emulsions. 

Wherever handsomer, tougher, more uniform and durable... in a 
word, wherever better paint products are being developed... superior 
resin technology is vital. If yow have a problem involving surface coat- 
ing resins, call on RCI experience for help in solving it. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
RCI Building, White Plains, N.Y. 





Synthetic Resins « Chemical Colors « Industrial Adhesives « Phenol 
Hydrochloric Acid « Formaldehyde « Glycerine « Phthalic Anhydride « Maleic Anhydride 
Sebacic Acid « Ortho-Phenylphenol « Sodium Sulfite « Pentaerythritol « Pentachlorophenol 

Sodium Pentachlorophenate + Sulfuric Acid « Methanol _ 


Ai 


Your Parner in Progess REICHHOLD 














Tot ger- Cell iaale Otel lela -m-la-m- Mm Ulellelll-Melal-lesller- 1 
pigment development patented by Imperial. 
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plastics as well as paint and enamel finishes 
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possible within the range of shades from 
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World's largest producer of chemical pigment colors 


; and further information, see the Imperial representative or write to 


IMPERIAL COLOR CHEMICAL & PAPER CORP. PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York e Philadelphia « Pittsburgh e Cleveland « Detroit « Cincinnati e« Atlanta e Louisville « Chicago e St. Louis « Kansas City 
e Dallas « New Orleans e Los Angeles « Oakland e San Fra e Portland e Seattie « Toronto, Ont. « St. Johns, Que. e Vancouver, B. C 
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U. S. consumption of sulfur recovered from its two-year decline, 





to set a new record in ‘59, according to Langbourne Williams, chairman 
of Freeport Sulphur Co. His preliminary estimates are that consumption 
of sulfur in all forms was about 6 million long tons—an increase of 10% 
over °58, and 200,000 long tons over the record set in °56. 


Total sulfur production will be about 85,000 long tons over 
‘38—hit an estimated 6.2 million long tons for ’59. Stockpiles were cut 
back from 4 million tons to 3.4 million tons during the year. 


Despite strong competition from foreign markets, sulfur exports 
rose to near-record levels—more than 1.6 million tons for the year. 


Total imports—including Frasch from Mexico, recovered sulfur 
and pyrites-derived material from Canada—will about equal the 755,000 
tons imported in °58, Williams said. 

Of the total production, about 4.5 million tons were Frasch sulfur 
from Louisiana and Texas, 740,000 tons were elemental sulfur recovered 
from refinery gases and sour natural gas; 450,000 tons were from pyrites; 


and 510,000 tons from other sources. 


Meanwhile, worldwide sulfur consumption rose to a new high 





of about 16 million tons, compared with 15.3 million tons in the ’58 report, 
says Fred M. Nelson, Texas Gulf Sulphur board chairman. And he points 
out that total world consumption will likely increase 5% more in ’60. 
lfur supplies from Mexico (1 million tons/year) and 
tons/year), plus rapidly growing tonnages from 
ne into the market in recent years. As a result, ’59 was 
a year of intense price competition. 
Nelson points out foreign sales in the U.S. have also been aided 
by low freight rates on foreign flag ships, although some firming of foreign 
rates was noted at year end. 


An explosion crippled production at Ansul Chemical Co.’s 





plant #t Marinette, Wis. Output of four glycol diethers, hydroxy anisole, 
pyrrolidine and ortho-anisaldehyde was stopped by the blast. The com- 
pany reports that it will still be able to supply customers for another 
month or two from existing inventory, and by producing some products 
at other parts of the plant. The company is now looking for other sources 
of material, should the delay be extended, but it hopes to restore produc- 
tion around March. 
. 

The Southwest will have more high-pnrity liquid oxvgen. A new 
plant was brought in by National Cylinder Gas Division of Chemetron 
Corp. It also makes high-purity liquid nitrogen and argon, is located 





at the site of existing NCG facilities at Dallas, Tex., where the company 
produces oxygen, nitrogen and acetylene gases 
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More British carbon black will be released for European markets 
in ’60, with the recent completion of Australia’s first carbon black facilities 
(see p. 18). The new 30-million-lbs./year unit will be able to supply all 
of Australia’s current requirements. Demands are met now by imports 
from Great Britain. This will mean that U.S. producers will have tougher 


competition from England in selling to world markets. 
* 





The U.S.S.R. won't be using rmbber on the world market in the 
next few months. It will use 30,000-50,000 tons of rubber from its stock- 
piles during the first quarter of ’60, according to a member of the 
Russian trade delegation in London last week. Distribution will be made 
only to users inside the U.S.S.R., and not to Communist China or eastern 
European countries, as had previously been reported. 





London sources believe that one purpose of the Soviet move is 
to get the world rubber price lower before purchasing in world markets 
again. The Russian official hinted at this reason, commenting that Russia 
was dissatisfied with the current price. However, he added that the Soviet 
Union also plans to hike its output of synthetic rubber during the next 


few years, which might mean a reduction in consumption of natural rubber 
by the U.S.S.R. 


Recent heavy purchase of natural rbber by the Soviets was one 
factor in boosting world rubber prices. The amount of stockpiled rubber 
held by Russia is unknown. But if it can live on inventory through much 
of the year, this would exert a downward pressure on rubber prices. 





Many U.S. rubber industry sources see the Russian move as an 
indication that Soviet officials no longer consider a rubber stockpile as 
essential as it once was. 





As Firestone’s director of rubber purchases, J. C. Roberts, put 
it: “With the development of the new synthetics, you don’t need a natural 
rubber stockpile.” 

* 

Sohin Chemical is preparing to start prodnction at its new aceto- 
nitrile-acrylonitrile plant at Lima, O., and has posted a price schedule 
for acetonitrile. Tank-car tabs are 32¢/Ib. east of Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
and 34.5¢/lb. in the West. Higher prices apply to smaller quantities. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 4, 1960 
Change New Price 
UP. 
er re Sgn oe cc ces va bs 0 ven caeeue see . $0.03 $0.34 
n-Butyl alcohol, synthetic, tks., divd. : 0.005 0.155 
m-Nitrotoluene, tech., dms., frt. alld. ............e000-05: 0.05 0.50 
m-Toluidine, tks., wks., frt. alld. 0.04 0.82 
DOWN 
Furfuryl alcohol, dms., c.L 0.01 0.205 


All prices per pound unless quentity is quoted. 
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INCREASED WATER RESISTANCE 
GREATER RECOATABILITY * ENHANCED REMOVABILITY 


2-Pyrrolidone is an excellent plasticizer for emulsion 
polymer floor finish formulations. It is high-boiling, . 
non-corrosive and chemically stable. Investigate its potential 
for improving your floor-finish formulations. Write for 
technical data, samples, and typical formulations 

for industrial or household-type floor finishes. 


ACE TYLEN £ CHEMICALS OEPARTMENT 


ANTARA® CHEMICALS 
A SALES OVI 814087 oer 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET : NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
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Long-Range 
Planning 


by Bruce Payne 


How many companies will realize the full 
potential of their opportunities in the boom 
decades ahead (see right)? This CW Report 
offers an insight into how 60 chemical com- 
panies are preparing for long-range growth. 


By decentralizing responsibility, top management has 
successfully delegated many operational functions—e.g., 
sales, production, product development—to lower- 
echelon management. But there’s one key function it 
can never delegate without first abdicating the crown 
of corporate leadership. That function is long-range 
planning (LRP), top management’s prime responsibility. 

This much, and more, was confirmed by CHEMICAL 
WEEK’s latest industry-wide survey, conducted in co- 
operation with Bruce Payne & Associates, New York 
management consultant firm. Sixty chief executives (or 
delegates) out of 240 queried by CW answered a de- 
tailed four-page questionnaire on long-range planning. 
This healthy 25% response is significant in that it 
underscores a widespread and growing interest in LRP 
in the chemical industries—a fact confirmed by face- 
to-face interviews. 

What did the survey look like? Sample pages appear 
on pps. 80-83; answers included therein are “com- 
posites” derived by qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of the replies. These fictional but representative re- 


78 


sponses—like any capsule summary of a complex sur- 
vey—treflect average company performance. For this 
reason, individual company performance should not be 
measured against them, especially since long-range 
plans must be tailored for each company. 

On the other hand, the survey speaks for the entire 
chemical industry, including as it does the views and 
practices of companies whose aggregate annual sales 
amount to some $15 billion. That’s roughly 60% of 
the chemical and allied products industries’ current 
annual sales. 

Surveyed companies range in size from giants like 
Du Pont, Union Carbide, American Cyanamid and 
Allied Chemical—each with $500 million/year, or 
more, sales—to smaller firms like Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Oakite Products and Dearborn Chemical—with 
$10-20-million/year sales apiece. 

Five Major Findings: What did the pulse-taking re- 
veal? 

One observation confirmed by the findings: Only 
within the past five years has long-range planning been 
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economy’s growth and prospects 


—— Eisenhower eta ee 















































recognized in most chemical companies as a separate 
function—93% of the respondents say they have definite 
long-range programs; 65% say they initiated their pres- 
ent programs between 1954 and 1958; about half of 
these give 1956 as starting date. A few plans go back 
as far as 1948 (Du Pont, Union Carbide and Hooker 
were some of the LRP pioneers), but these are excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

Behind LRP Interest: What’s behind growing interest 
in a comprehensive approach to long-term growth? 

The answer lies in the chemical industry’s phenom- 


enal post-World War II growth. Many nonchemical 
companies, attracted by the prospects of hefty profits 
and rapid growth, organized and acquired chemical 
ventures. And established chemical companies grew by 


leaps and bounds—adding new arms by merger, acqui- 
sition, integration and diversification. 

Result, in many cases, has been a shift in planning 
responsibility to divisional and functional management 
—at the expense of top management authority and 
control. The need arose for a new function—long-range 
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planning—to restore central planning responsibility to 
top management. 

Heightening international competition for markets, 
processes and products, as well as growing markets 
overseas, have intensified the need for long-range plan- 
ning. 

No Single Definition: Since the LRP function is so 
new, no commonly accepted definition has yet evolved 
for it. 

Top managers, practically without exception, are 
always deeply invelved in all kinds of planning: com- 
mercial, economic and process development planning, 
economic forecasting, management development plan- 
ning, market research planning, institutional public rela- 
tions planning, for example. 

Individually, these activities do not fulfill the total 
concept of long-range planning. Neither do production, 
research, or sales and distribution planning. By the 
same token, specific forecasts and projections do not 
qualify. 

What then is long-range planning? LRP is the whole 
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Chemical Week's LRP Survey 


Ground rules: le We won't quote you, unless you want us to. However, we 
would like you to sign our survey to make interview follow- 


up easier. 


2e We don't expect you to make extensive calculations, nor 
te reveal confidential information. Your impressions, 
when combined with those of others, will help us explore 


the subject in depth. 


3. Please check one. Your weer 6” annual sales are 
) $21-$50 million; 
( ) $101-$200 million; ( ) $201-$500 million; 


( ) less than $20 million; ( 


( ) $501 million and above. 





Does your company have a long-range planning program? ( ¥ ves ( ) No 


If "Yes", what is it called? (V) Long-Range Planning 


( ) Long-Term Planning ( ) Corporate Planning ( ) Other 
Who in your company has the responsibility for this planning activity? 
( ) Board of Directors only ( ) Top executive only 


( v, Top executives as a group ( ) Planning committee 


( ) Planning department re 3 





If a Planning committee or department has the responsibility, indicate 
the name of the group, the title of its chairman and its membership. 
e 


Title of chairman 


Lommiiltt 





How LRP thinking cur- 
rently shapes up in the 
chemical industries is 
shown here and on the fol- 
lowing three pages. These 
“composite” answers to 
CHEMICAL WEEK ’s indus- 
try-wide LRP survey were 
derived by qualitative and 
quantitative analysis of re- 
plies of 60 companies—a 
sample representing $15 





Name a 
wenversnip_ Li baeed A. Company 
[4 = g’ 


When was this group given the responsibility for LRP? 


L956 


billion worth of sales. 





package—over-all coordination of all planning func- 
tions. Goal: the allocation of resources, the choice of 
objectives and alternatives—i.e., a master plan to 
further a company’s preferred long-term goals. Such a 
far-reaching plan helps management determine how 
the company can maximize its strengths, minimize 
weaknesses. It provides top executives with established 
standards for evaluating company performance in 
response to situations confronting the company. While 
LRP cannot be used to forecast problems and oppor- 
tunities, it can make the difference beiween success 
and failure in adjusting to these demands. 

LRP is the difference between planned and hap- 
hazard growth. Admittedly, a helter-skelter approach 
to planning has worked for some companies in the past. 
But the chances of history repeating in the chemical 
industry are steadily worsening. That management 
recognizes this is borne out by the survey. 

Top Management’s Charge: CHEMICAL WEEK found 
that companies with LRP programs normally involve 
their entire central corporate management in this ac- 
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tivity—70% of the respondents say they hold top 
administrative executives responsible as a group for 
planning. The remainder was about evenly divided: in 
one faction, a small executive group (plus directors of 
planning, research and budget) handles LRP; the other 
relies on a small committee chosen from very top 
management. 

In almost every instance, the chief executive’s role 
was crystal clear: he’s the undisputed head of the long- 
range planning committee, except in those cases where 
he delegates this role to his chief-of-staff or an as- 
sistant. In no case was the board of directors or the 
chief executive solely responsible for LRP. 

Goal Setting Important: The survey shows that most 
long-range planners cite “profits” as the single most 
important corporate goal. A smaller group expresses 
corporate goals in terms of sales or marketing targets, 
identifies commercial product development as the talis- 
man of growth. 

Revealing on this score are the names of company 
long-range programs. While 75% of the respondents 
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Long-Range Marketing Plans 


1. What areas do your long-range marketing plans cover? ( A, scree 


A Distribution Vv, Advertising 

2. How far ahead do you forecast sales? ( ) One Year (  ) Two Years 
wv Five Years ( ) Ten Years ( ) Longer 

3. What has been your company's average annual sales trend over the 


past five years? 


Increase: 5% 


A 


Decrease: 
10% 
15% 
20% 


. What is your company's anticipated average annual sales trend over 


the next five years? 


sales five 
years ahead is now the gen- 


Forecasting 


eral rule in chemical com- 
pany long-range planning, 
the survey reveals. Mini- 
mum sales increase antici- 
pated: 10%/year. Rising 
sales, however, aren’t 
enough to guarantee a com- 
pany’s long-term future. A 
better indication of future 
profits is an increasing 
share of a growing market. 


complete new 
line in addition 
to present lines 


Decrease: 


20% 


S. What proportion of your current sales are domestic? 93 fax foreign a4 


6. Will you introduce new products and have you planned for them? (4 Yes ( ) No 


( product 

( ! products 

( 3 new products 

(ff a complete new 
line in addition 
to present lines 


1969s new product 
new products 
new products 
complete new 
line in addition 
to present lines 


7. What is the percentage breakdown of your production for industrial 


call their LRP blueprints simply “Long-Range Plan- 
ning Program” or “Corporate Planning Program,”’ some 
25% prefer to focus on a particular goal. 

For example, Merck and Glidden call their programs 
“Profit Planning” and “Future Profits Planning,” respec- 
tively. Hooker calls it “Forward Planning.” Other 
selected names are: “Growth Plan,” “Ten-Year Profit 
Plan,” “At Least Plan.” 


Longer-Range Sales Planning 

_ In over 80% of companies reporting, five-year sales 
forecasts are the cornerstone of long-range market plan- 
ning—a clear indication that short-range planning is 
giving way to longer-range thinking in the sales area. 
In some 12% of the larger companies, 10-, 15- and even 
20-year sales projections are employed as long-range 
planning tools to complement five-year forecasts. 

As many as 5% of the respondents (in this particular 
case mostly smaller companies with less than $50- 
million/year sales) conduct their “long-range” market 
planning with no more than two-year sales forecasts. 
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3 for military uses 


Reasons: smail, rapidly growing companies expect new 
products to have a dynamic effect on their sales volume. 
Hence, management is reluctant to predict sales beyond 
two years on the basis of present products and produc- 
tion facilities. 

Sales trends of companies responding to the question- 
naire range from a 5% decrease to more than a 100% 
increase over the past five years. The average (median) 
increase is 15% /year; the mode is 10% /year. 

As far as sales projections are concerned, the survey 
shows that a 10% annual growth rate is favored over 
the next five years. Three possible reasons explain why 
companies will settle on a 10% annual sales increase: 
(1) a reasonable commitment to growth; (2) a desirable 
commitment to growth; (3) not so major a commitment 
as to require drastic overhauling of production and 
marketing operations. 

For much these same reasons, 10% annual increases 
appear in a wide variety of other long-range projections 
(e.g., capital equipment expenditures, research and de- 
velopment spending). That’s because the level of ex- 
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Long-Range Capital Spending Plans 


1. How much have you budgeted for plant additions: 


In 1960 0% above S959 





Within five years 0 ELAD Lotal Lelutt JZ tlie, 1960 Feuck 


7? 


Within ten years 





2. What specific plans do these investments cover? 
W) Production expansion al Modernization 
WY Geographic expansion (A, Diversification 


3. What are your plans for overseas — over the 


; 7 
"Yenuprcluring | 3 





t five years? 


4. What percentage of your research budget is devoted to the following areas: 


a) The) 
A O New products ; New uses of by-products; ( 
7 U_ Product improvements; Other 
S. What is your pr@jected research budget?- 
1960: Increase 5% 1964: Increase 5% 
10% 
15% 
more 


1969: Increase 54 
Bt 


s— P 
more 


Long-Range Financial Plans 


1. Will your long-range plans be financed from WV earnings; 
A 


( ) equity financing; ( ) combination? C argely 


penditures must be determined by management fiat in 
areas where specific projections are not available. In 
such cases, 10% growth serves well as a minimum plan- 
ning base until more specific information becomes 
available. 


Capital Commitments Conservative 


While individual company managements generally 
feel bullish about long-range prospects, their answers 
to questions on long-term commitments of capital re- 
sources for expansion and research do not necessarily 
reflect their optimism. 

For example, average plant investments (for produc- 
tion and geographic expansions, modernization and 
diversification) figure out to a scant 10% increase in 
1960 over °59 expenditures; 1961-65 plant expendi- 
tures are expected to total between three and four times 
the 60 outlays. 

Surprisingly, only a handful of respondents have 
evaluated capital-expenditure trends in their own com- 
panies as far as 10 years ahead, despite the fact that 


Production improvements ; 


Long-range capital 
spending plans involving 
production and_ research 
look ahead 5, 10, even 20 
years. Here’s the chemical 
industries’ composite view- 
point on capital spending, 
as monitored by CW’s sur- 
vey of 60 companies. 


commitments like these are usually made on a three- 
year, five-year, or 10-year basis. 

Similarly, 1969 changes in research expenditures 
were not available in most cases; 1960 and ’64 trends, 
however, were (see model questionnaire above). 

What accounts for these companies’ failure to make 
long-range forecasts of capital expenditures, especially 
for plant development? The most common cause is that 
management has not yet made its selection of alterna- 
tive proposals. 

For all this, the chemical industry is fortunate in 
having far-longer-term projections and forecasts of capi- 
tal expenditures than many other basic U.S. industries. 
Besides—unlike companies in many other industries— 
chemical companies have access to information con- 
cerning competitors’ capacities, prices, intentions, proc- 
esses, etc. If 95% of this known information is care- 
fully evaluated, the effect of the unknown 5% may be 
fairly well discounted. 

This isn’t the way chemical management people gen- 
erally think, however. They seem to believe that 
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Long-Range Personnel Plans 


1. How many people do you expect to employ over: the next five years iP 


the next ten years ss? 


What percentage of these will be technically trained: five years from r 


now 3 


ten years from now ? « 


Does your company have a detailed written personnel development program 


under which it now operates? ( ) Yes ( yo 


Does this program include a five-year personnel requirement forecast 


for the different categories of people you employ? ( ) Yes (Pi vo 


Any furt) 


by | comments you might like to make regarding long-range planning 


yy 
Personnel is a danger they Lhe Leite uhal 


: 





spot revealed by the LRP 





survey. Judging from the 
responses, few companies 
in the chemical industries 
have any idea what their 
manpower requirements— 
technical and otherwise— 
will be in five years. 


competitors hold some magic touchstone to success 
which is not available to them. At its worst, the over-all 
effect of this specious reasoning is to promote a danger- 
ous kind of follow-the-leader philosophy, which has 
already caused overcrowding in several fields. 

Presumably, all chemical firms should have access 
to more or less the same cost data, market statistics, 
price structure, capacity figures, etc. If, in spite of this, 
too many contenders enter a promising field, the end 
result is that none of them can expect to make the 
money they thought they saw in the new venture. 

But even in retrospect, it would be unjustified to 
say that this company or that one was wrong in making 
the choice—or that they were all wrong. It’s clear that 
if no more than a handful actually take the step, capital 
resources and profits will be preserved. 

Foreign emphasis: The survey shows chemical com- 
panies are giving more weight to foreign competition 
and overseas opportunities in their planning. 

Respondents say that foreign sales accounted for 
up to 35% of their total sales; the median works out to 
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g/ > . 
Your names TAIL 4 








Your titles 54,747 
LD * ~ 


Your company? byes Yah aw i Fay 





You may ( ), May not ( ) quote me. 


7%. In larger companies (sales over $100 million/- 
year), foreign sales ranged from 4% to 28% of total 
sales; the median was again 7%. 

Judging from the returns, lively interest in foreign 
developments is being displayed by larger chemical 
firms determined to strengthen and broaden existing 
ties to overseas markets. Many state that, within the 
next five years, they plan to manufacture abroad. 
Favored areas: South America and western Europe. 

On international economic forecasts, planners are 
basing broadly conceived strategies to: (1) meet stepped- 
up foreign competition at home; (2) capitalize on 
promising investment opportunities overseas. 


Some Problem Areas Bared 
Some apparent problem areas were turned up by the 
survey. One of these (long-range personnel require- 
ments) appears to be an implicit problem—because of 
lack of information or plans. 
Only 25% of the respondents say they have analyzed 
personnel requirements as far ahead as five years. The 
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CW Report 


few respondents voicing opinions tend to assume 
that the ratio of technically trained personnel to total 
manpower requirements would remain constant in the 
foreseeable future. 

These figures, skimpy as they are, suggest: (1) impact 
of increased automation on future personnel require- 
ments has not yet hit home in many companies; (2) 
executives place scant reliance on the findings and 
recommendations of manpower and social science re- 
searchers. 

Other Anomalies: Face-to-face interviews with some 
respondents reveal apparent anomalies. In one case, for 
instance, a large chemical company staff officer, deeply 
involved in shaping and implementing his firm’s 15- 
year LRP program, says: 

“Of course we have an economics department, but 
we feel there are areas where business judgment out- 
weighs an academic approach to forecasting. Our 
economists are excellent when it comes to explaining 
past happenings or making predictions for the im- 
mediate future. But, when we deal with projects affect- 
ing periods beyond the limits of statistical confidence, 
we feel the seasoned judgment of top managers out- 
weighs the opinions of our specialists.” 

Is he wrong to downgrade the role of the specialist 
in LRP? The answer is no. Some aspects of LRP, by 
nature, are in such far-flung areas of business and 
economics forecasting that management’s judgment 
almost always supersedes statistical projections, even 
when these are available. 

Moreover, the continuing interplay between LRP and 
day-by-day decision-making makes it mandatory that 
managers temper the opinions of specialists with their 
own expert knowledge of the economic, technological 
and market conditions in any particular business 
situation. 

Communicating Objectives: Two top officers of differ- 
ent companies independently hit on another sore spot 
in LRP: the difficulty of communicating long-range ob- 
jectives in decentralized companies. 

Says one: “We are confident that our division heads 
will not miss any bets in the areas they’re responsible 
for, but we can never be sure that they’re looking at 
brand-new fields—the kind of thing top management 
continuously keeps its mind on.” 

The other says: “We spend time making sure that 
second-echelon management understands that our future 
is not tied to areas we have already planned for. We’re 
not completely convinced, however, that an understand- 
ing of this feeling goes as far down in our organization 
as it should.” 

If these comments prove anything, it’s that long- 
range planning cannot be conducted in a vacuum, by 


Meet the Author 

Bruce Payne, a specialist in corporate long-range plan- 
ning, is president of Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc., 
management consultant firm. His company’s activities 
range through all phases of business, as well as a broad 
swath of geography; the firm and its affiliates have done 
work in Canada, Europe, South America, the Caribbean 
area and, of course, the U.S. Payne has lectured at 
Harvard Business School, Western Reserve University, 
John Carroll University, and has written for Business 
Week, The Harvard Business Review and The Christian 
Science Monitor. He’s an alumnus of the University of 
California and Harvard Business School. 





casual conversation around the conference table. It 
makes new demands on many departments and cor- 
porate heads; it underscores the danger that short-range 
planning may lull all management echelons into believ- 
ing they’re planning long-range. 


Challenge and Reward 

The need to systematize long-range planning, imple- 
ment and disseminate LRP objectives exists in most 
companies. Only by long-range planning can companies 
maximize their growth. 

When top management is freed from daily concern 
with implementing decisions already reached, it is best 
prepared to cope with the challenge and to gather the 
rewards of long-range planning. 


Reprints of this report will be available for $1 each. Bulk rates on request. 
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Exceptiore! opportunity for alert young men to 
F y 


If the above advertisement could have been _ capacity has been increased almost 50% since 
written by you—then look no further. Just _ this plant began production just five years ago. 
get in touch with Oronite and talk over your 


. So if your process requires a highly pure 
phenol requirements. 


phenol, or if you want to be assured of a most 

Oronite has always been willing to invest to | dependable source of supply — now and in 
meet its customers’ growing demands. Proof the years ahead — just contact any Oronite 
of this is the fact that Oronite’s phenol plant _ office and discuss your needs. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 


SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattie 


Foreign Affiliate: California Chemical International, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama 
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... WITH MODERN FACILITIES—Technically trained men find their 
efforts are backed by the most modern research facilities available 
at Hercules. In Wilmington, Delaware, for example, Hercules’ 


main research center is equipped to solve the technological prob 
lems of customers as well as to pioneer in the development of new 
uses for the company’s varied materials for industry. 





... WITH A RECORD OF GROWTH— Hercules’ record of increased sales has been 
among the most impressive in the industry. Such continued growth—a combi- i 
nation of expansion in established fields and entrance into new areas of chemi- Annual Sales in millions of dollars 
cal materials—means corresponding opportunities for advancement in your 

own career with Hercules. 


GROWTH OF SALES 





\ 
a 





From plastics to papermaking chemicals, from agricultural insecticides 
to missile propellants, in almost every field of industrial chemistry, 
Hercules has been making news. The atmosphere of growth at Hercules 
with promotion from within is ideal for the technically trained man 


with imagination. At Hercules he will find opportunities to match his 




















talents: facilities to match his research requirements. 











To find out more about the rewards of a career with Hercules and 
the job opportunities available, just write to the Director of Personnel. 
He'll be glad to send you additional literature and arrange a personal 
interview if desirable. 





























HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


H ER ( ' & ES 900 Market Street, Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
A Sf if 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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SBPECIAL SITES 


Turnabout in German Food Additives Law 





THEN 


The basic German food law (passed in 
°36, amended in’43 ) prohibited the man- 
ufacture or sale of food products harm- 
ful to health. The burden of providing 
harmfulness rested with the government. 


NOW 


Under the new revised law, no chemical 
substances may be added to or applied to 
the surface of foodstuffs unless author- 
ized. Burden of proof of safety is on the 
processor or on the exporter to Germany. 





How to Live with ‘Das Lebensmittelrecht’ 


A new West German food law 
called the Lebensmittelrecht* has 
caused some careful checking and a 
bit of worrying by U.S. citrus ex- 
porters and agricultural chemical 
makers. The Lebensmittelrecht is a 
tighter, tougher food additives law, 
and its first sections went into effect 
just two weeks ago. 

After five years in the process of 
revising their law, the Germans now 
have an additives measure similar to 
the U.S.’s—but it’s stricter. Two basic 
differences between the old and new 
laws, as they affect U.S. companies: 
(1) the Germans now have developed 
a “positive list” of additives approved 
for use; any additives not on the list 
are prohibited, (2) the burden of 
proof that goods are safe for con- 
sumption is now on the U.S. exporter. 
(The regulations also apply, of course, 
to German food processors.) 

The old law was a “prohibitive list” 

anything not specifically prohibited 
was allowed, and the burden of prov- 
ing the additives harmful rested with 
the German government. 

Only four regulations went into 
effect on Dec. 23 (those dealing with 
preservatives, dyes, foreign substances 
in general, and chemical treatment of 
fruit). Other sections of the new law 
are expected to be implemented dur- 


* The term “Lebensmittel” (food), within the 
meaning of the new law, applies to all sub 
stances intended to be eaten, chewed or drunk 
by human beings in their original, prepared or 
processed state, unless they are pr«narily in- 
tended to be used as a cure, relief or preventive 
of disease. Equally treated as “food” are: 
tobacco, products containing tobacco or resem- 
bling tobacco, which are intended to be smoked, 
chewed or snuffed. 
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ing this year, with extensions to be 
granted, if necessary. 

What Goes: Here are some of the 
trouble spots that U.S. firms will en- 
counter: under the preservatives cate- 
gory, sequestering agents, anticaking 
agents and phenolic antioxidants are 
not permitted. Some emulsifiers have 
been given approval, but there is still 
indefinite policy about artificial sweet- 
ening agents. 

The Germans have approved the 
use of most U.S.-accepted food dyes, 
but not all. The color ordinance pro- 
hibits any coloring of fresh fruit. Only 
some canned fruit and jams (cherries, 
plums and strawberries) may still be 
colored, and color must be indicated 
on the label. 

A grace period was granted to dried 
fruits. After July 1, °60, dried apples, 
apricots, pears and peaches may be 
treated only with 1 gram/kg. sulfur 
dioxide. Coloring must be shown on 
the label. 

The new regulations on citrus fruits 
are generally in line with U.S. regula- 
tions. The Germans will accept bi- 
phenyl, a decay inhibitor (70 parts/- 
million), and orthophenyl phenol (10 
parts/million). This limit will be 
somewhat restrictive for U.S. citrus 
growers but still easily met. 

Also permitted will be use of some 
organic-derived waxes for coatings— 
beeswax, carnauba, sperm wax—pro- 
vided they are free of arsenic. How- 
ever, a hassle is still going on over 
use of petroleum-derived waxes. 

The only additives the Germans are 


allowing as preservatives for canned 
food are sorbic acid, benzoic acid, 
benzoic acid ester and formic acid. 
These may be used only for 26 food 
categories, including fish and egg 
products, vegetable and fish salads, 
prepared fruit and sweets. 

Sales Significance: Now, in dealings 
with Germany—and the many other 
countries that are already following 
Germany’s lead on food additives laws 
—U.S. suppliers and exporters can no 
longer assume that because products 
meet U.S. standards they will meet 
those of other nations. 

It also seems likely that U.S. ex- 
porters will have to use more tech- 
nical people in selling to European 
customers. 

Since European countries will not 
accept an additive simply because U.S. 
law permits it, they will want tech- 
nical information on which they can 
make their own decisions. 

In Germany, additives are subject 
to approval by the ministries of the 
interior, agriculture, and economics, 
in addition to the ministry of atomic 
energy in the case of ultraviolet or 
ionizing rays used in food treatment. 

German Economy Is Key: The 
Germans are deliberately keeping their 
number of additives to a minimum. 
So far, only 16 chemicals have been 
approved under the German law, com- 
pared with 182 permitted in the U.S. 
The list is severely restricted largely 
because the German food industries 
are not as technologically advanced 
as are the U.S. counterparts. When 
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CHEMICAL 
SALES 


Expanding separate division of 
major Corporation is interested in 
recent degree Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers who desire to be a 
part of our sales building program. 
This program has become necessary 
because of the continually increas- 
ing demand for our fatty acid chemi- 
cals and their derivatives which 
have application in a broad range of 
industrial markets. 


Our requirements, based on rapidly 
developing needs, are for men with 
1-3 years industrial experience who 
can be developed with careful speed 
into field or staff sales positions. 
(Previous sales experience’ wel- 
comed, but not required if applicant 
evidences the maturity, interest and 
basic characteristics for sales.) Sub- 
sequent territorial assignments in 
U.S. industrial areas. 


These positions are available be- 
cause, in our expansion, we have 
been and are now promoting the 
people formerly holding them. In- 
terviews may be arranged in your 
local area or Chicago. Please write 
full details in confidence to: 


John W. Church, Personnel Manager 
Armour Industrial Chemical Co. 
110 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SPECIALTIES 


one additive will do a job, the Ger- 
mans are against approving numerous 
comparable compounds. 

Lloyd Hazleton, president of Hazle- 
ton Laboratories (Falls Church, Va.) 
and technical director of the Industry 
Committee on Citrus Additives, spent 
three weeks in West Germany recently 
consulting with agricultural officials 
and scientific advisory committees 
about the new law. He says that some 
of Germany’s restrictions result from 
that country’s unfamiliarity with proc- 
essed foods. 

“Supermarkets are just starting 
there,” he told CHEMICAL WEEK. 
“And home freezers and convenience 
foods have developed markets only 
recently.” 

He believes Germany’s “anti-addi- 
tive attitude will last only a few years. 
When their standard of living rises— 
with TV dinners and other luxury 
foods—they will gradually come to 
use and accept more additives.” 

The Germans also are less inclined 
to throw away second-class merchan- 
dise. For example, apples with worms 
can be sold there, whereas they 
would go unbought in the U.S. Con- 
sequently, there is not the same in- 
centive to accept heavy applications 
of pesticides. 

Situation Hopeful: Another encour- 
aging point stressed by Hazleton is 
the extreme cooperation of German 
businessmen, scientists and the gov- 
ernment staff with the U.S. in devel- 
oping a workable law. “One by one, 
the extremists are either modifying 
their views or being outweighed by 
the predominance of qualified, capa- 
ble scientists,” he adds. 

Aside from resistance from groups 
like Germany’s farm bloc—called the 
Green Front—U:S. exporters can look 
forward to cooperation from German 
importers and wholesalers in the im- 
mediate future and an increasingly 
liberal additives law as the German 
standard of living nears our own. 


Tune-Up for Tone 


This week, Tone, a new aerosol 
furniture polish made by Simoniz Co. 
(Chicago), made its nationwide debut 
and it shows promise of giving 
Johnson’s Pledge a run for its money. 

Test marketing of Tone began last 
September in Columbus, O., and 
Peoria. Although Simoniz originally 
had planned national distribution in 
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Contains properties of caus- 
tic potash and its solutions 
. .. data on unloading, han- 
dling, dissolving . . . conver- 
sion tables .. . wall chart of 
handling precautions. 


Features vital facts, tables, 
diagrams for applying caus- 
tic potash with maximum ef- 
fectiveness and safety! 


This basic refer- 
ence work includes 
recognized source 
material. 


Now America’s foremost producer of alkalies— 

Solvay—brings you an authoritative, helpful source- 

book of the latest information on caustic potash. And 

it’s a completely new addition to your Solvay reference P i i) SOLVAY PROCESS 
library ... in the great tradition of Solvay Technical mi Meg DIVISION 

and Engineering Service Bulletins. 


Ee : . : ‘ 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Fill in the coupon for your copy, and indicate any 


other Soly ay technical bulletins you might find useful. SOLVAY ® branch offices and dealers are located in major centersfrom coast to coast, 








SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION . 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION Name 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Please send me without cost your new Bulletin 15, Caustic Potash, 


Position____ 
as well as the other Solvay bulletins checked below. 








] +4-Calcium Chloride in [] =9-—The Analysis of Alkalies Company — 
Refrigeration 
] *5—Soda Ash C] *11—Water Analysis Phone 





_} #6—Caustic Soda [] *12—The Analysis of Liquid 
] #7—Liquid Chiorine Chlorine and Bleach 
} #8—Alkalies and Chlorine in the C *14—Chlorine Bleach Solutions Address- 


Treatment of Municipal and ' 
Industrial Water () *16—Caicium Chloride 








City Zone 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered / Wanted ; 


WANTED 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atianta 3 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty 
3-6951 


Boston 16 . Paul F. McPherson, 350 Park 
Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11 .. Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13 H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. 
Stephens, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 56 
Public Square, SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gene Holland, Gordon Jones, 
The Vaughn Blidg., 1712 Commerce S&t., 
Riverside 7-5117 


Michael Miller, 
Bldg., JAckson 


Denver 2 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 H. J. Sweger, Jr., 856 
Penobscot Bidg., WOodward 2-1798 


Frankfurt/Main Michael R. Zeynel, 
85 Westendstrasse, Germany 


London E.C. 4 E. E. Schirmer, McGraw- 
Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., England 


J. Patten, 1700 Broadway, 


Los Angeles 17 
West Sixth St. 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
B. A. Johnson, P. E. McPherson, Charles 
F. Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th 
Ave., OXford 56-5959 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Robert Yocom, 1125 
HUntley 2-5450 


Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 
Room 1111 Henry W. Oliver Bildg., 
EXpress 1-1214 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 R. J. Claussen, 3615 
Olive St., Continental Bidg., JEfferson 
5-4867 


*For complete product data see catalog unit in the BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE for 1959-60 
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SPECIALTIES 


the fall of °60, favorable sales results 
pushed up the kickoff date to early 
January. 

Tone is packaged in a 6%4-0z. can, 
retails for 89¢, and is thought to be a 
wax-base aerosol heavier than cur- 
rent “mists” such as Pledge. 

The test program in Peoria was 
reportedly so successful that Tone 
pushed Pledge into second place in 
two months. Some of the spectacular 
initial sales, however, may be credited 
to a purchase price refund deal. 


PRODUCTS 


Coloring Agent: Nopco Chemical 
Co. (60 Park Place, Newark, N.J.) 
is introducing a natural food coloring 
concentrate for pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics and foodstuffs. The 20% con- 
centrate additive is said to give uni- 
form color that is free of red and 
green tints, and to be rich in pro- 
vitamin A carotenoids. Nopco points 
out that products colored with natural 
carotenes can include a guaranteed 
vitamin A potency in labeling and ad- 
vertising. Nopco also has available 
blends of the natural carotenes with 
added vitamins A, D, or D,. 

* 

Folksy Approach: B. T. Babbitt 
(New York) has begun marketing of 
a health food product. Called Honegar, 
it’s a combination of natural unpas- 
teurized honey and apple cider vine- 
gar. The product, according to Bab- 
bitt, was inspired by the recent book, 
“Folk Medicine,” by Dr. D. C. Jarvis. 
a Vermont physician. 

° 

Simplifies Teflon Bonding: A sim- 
plified method of bonding Teflon to 
itself and to other materials has been 
developed by W. L. Associates (487 
Paper Mill Rd., Newark, Del.). The 
system, called Tetra-Etch, employs 
an active form of sodium in solution 
to form a carbonaceous film, which 
anchors adhesives to the Teflon. The 
2-0z. bottle (which treats between 1 
and 3 sq.ft. of surface) sells for $4. 

* 

Liquid Soap: Dee’s Products and 
Engineering (4115 El Camino Way, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) has introduced Bub- 
bles, a liquid hand soap containing 
Actamer, Monsanto’s bithionol-type 
bacteriostat. Reportedly milder and 
less costly than conventional soaps, 
Bubbles is suggested for industrial and 
institutional uses. 
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Tracers 


Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 


Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication, 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36:P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITION VACANT 





Industriel Salesman. Excellent opportunity for 
technical salesman preferably with 1 to 3 years 
of protective coatings sales experience to train and 
sell in the midwest. Send resumes for confidential 
consideration to: Employment Manager, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company, P.O. Box 532, Minnea- 
polis 40, Cinnesota. 





Sales Supervisor opening for jal products 
including paint thinners, diluents, cleaning sol- 
vents, technical white oils, weed killers, trans- 
former oils, etc. Degree in Chemistry preferred, 
plus 5 years sales spersoace this line. Head- 
quarters Los Angeles. Travel West Coast. Age 30 
to 40. Submit iled resume including desired 
salary to: Tidewater Oil » Employment 





Oil Company 
Regertnent, 4201 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 





Unusual Opportunity for Chemist. Established 
AAAA Company wants man with formulating 
knowledge and experienee in industrial and plating 
cleaners. Will consider chemist currently em- 
ployed as assistant or hel who seeks responsible 
position and financial advancement. Experienced 
man only. Send detailed resume. All replies strict! 
confidential. Our ulna know of this ad. 
P-3249, Chemical Week. 


ional Chemical Sales Ma for Midwest 
to located in Dallas. Chemi Degree and ex- 
erience essential. Opportunity for ad 








POSITION WANTED 


Ic z vy 





Senior Chemi g ger 16 yrs man- 
agement and technical background of pant eee 
tions. R & D and process engineering. Widely 
varied organic and inorganic experience. Active 
AEC and military “secret” clearances. “‘Can handle 
any responsible position in a C.P.1.” PW-3366, 
Chemical Week, 








Tablet Coater seeks contact developer soft 
a tablet 40 years exp. PW-3381, Chemical 
eek. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Established Manufacturers Representative Firm 
covering Chemical Plants, efineries Texas, 
Louisiana seeking additional line. J. C iley 
Company, P.O. Box 6705, Houston 5, Texas. 
JAckson 4-1512. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





“In Engineering, It’s the People that Count.” 
Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemicals Industries. The C. W. Nofsinger 
Co,, 307 East 63rd St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 





FOR SALE 





tA bi, Ch tent 





$3,000,000 _ Li , Plant at 
Orange, Texas. Type 316 Stainless Steel Tanks, 
Kettles, Heat Exchangers, Columns, Stills, Crys- 
tallizers, Centrifugals, Pumps, Valves, etc. Won- 
derful Values. Send for list. Perry uipment 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St,, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Barium Hydrox. N. F. (J. T. Baker Orig.) 15 
Leverpaks $.06/lb. Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate 
10 drums $.18/lb. Toluol 10,000 gals. $.20/gal. 
Type “S” Anti-Freeze $.39/gal. (in drums). 
30,000 Ibs. Dibutyl Sebacate, Bulk $.35/lb. 2 
orig. drs. Polyethylene Gly. , Monostearate 
$.20/lb. 3 orig. drs. Barrett Pyridine 15A $.35/Ib. 
O/S 2000 e mixed Phthalate-Phosphate Plasti- 
cizer 20¢ lb. O/S 500 TCP Plasticizer 20¢ 
lb. 3 drs-IsopreneEnjay virgin 15¢. 2000 bbs. 
Powdered Paraformaldehyde 9¢ 1b, FS-3353, 
Chemical Week. 


Vulcan 110” dia. x 16’ high T316 SS bubble 
cap column, 10 tray on 12” centers. 1 Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


1960 sq. ft. T316 SS horiz. heat exchangers, 
(468)—1” tubes. ASME 75% WP tubes, 504 WP 
shell. Perry, 1416 N. Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 














CHEMICALS WANTED 





Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Oils, Acids Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments Etc. emical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 
2-6970. 





lease send résumé to Personnel Director; Delhi- 
Taylor Oil Corporation; 823 Corrigan Towers; 
las, Texas. 


WANTED 








Corrosion Research—immediate opening in cor- 
rosion research laboratory of large metal company. 
To plan and conduet basic and applied research on 
corrosion of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, Prefer 
graduate degree, with several years experience in 
corrosion research. Position offers opportunity for 
advancement and publication of research. Se 
complete resume stating salary requirement. 
P-3361, Chemical Week. 


Commercial Development—We are seeki a 
technically trained individual who has, preferably, 
development and laboratory experience. Candidate 
should have 5-7 years minimum experience in 
chemical sales and/or development, preferably 
with work in the fatty derivative field. Assignment 
will be in Mpls. Doing market studies and field 
surveys. Send resume in confidence to: Employ- 
ment M er, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., P.O. 
Box 532, Mpls. 40, Minn. 


Chief Cosmetic Chemist: To Head Up Labora- 
tories for strong, aggressive multi-million dollar 
company, whose products are sales leaders in the 
mass toiletry, proprietary and hair coloring fields. 
This is a wonderful opportunity for a sound 
experienced man, who is capable of working with 
top executives in our organization. If you enjoy 
a great sense of achievement in seeing products 
developed under your supervision become national 
leaders, and also want to enjoy the comforts of 
excell p tion, working conditions and 
growth, this is the position for you. We are located 
im a large midwestern city. Our employees know 
of this ad. Send complete details to P-3377, 
Chemical Week. 














Chief Manufacturing Chemist: Small firm re- 
quires a Chemical Su i with experience in 
organic chemistry—including microscopic examina- 
tions. Preferably in cosmetics, soaps, solvents and 
greases. P-3405, Chemical Week. 





P ged 300 to 500 HP steam boiler in 
condition located in Midwest. Natural gas fired. 
Box 523, Ph. GL 36266, Great Bend, Kan. 


sOPPORTUNITIES 








business; personal or per- 
sonnel; financial; equip- 
ment; etc., may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
For more _ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS (million dollars) 
Chemicals, : total 

Coal-tar products 

Industrial chemicals 

Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 

Fertilizers and materials 

Vegetable oils and fat (inedible) 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 











miliers CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


of dollars 





JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV 


Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
216.5 215.0 191.0 
110.9 110.8 111.9 
2,687 2,641 2,058 
13,400 14,150 12,379 
7,109 7,139 7,129 
Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
$119.3 $139.6 $119.9 $28.0 $33.0 $27.6 
7.4 9.4 che? 6.7 6.0 3.7 
20.9 26.2 21.0 10.6 3.5 8.2 
25.0 26.2 24.2 1.8 TR 3 
7.8 8.0 9.0 6.0 8.2 96 
5.3 11.8 6.2 6.7 6.5 6.6 
heworé ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
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PROBLEM: An effective solid catalyst was sought 
for the alkylation of isobutane with ethylene to 
produce diisopropyl, a high octane gasoline com- 
ponent valuable for its high lead susceptibility 


and excellent volatility. 





a 
ee 


BOG 
=e 


SOLUTION: Use of BF; with certain hydrated salts produces ac- 
tive alkylation catalysts which bypass many problems encoun- 
tered with known catalysts. These new catalysts can be used at 
low temperatures—thus avoiding undesirable side reactions and 


mixing problems due to changes in viscosity. 


NEED A BETTER CATALYST ? 


INVESTIGATE B«A BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


The versatility of boron trifluoride and 
its cost-cutting advantages make it a 
catalyst to be considered in almost any 
organic synthesis problem. The use of 
BF; as an alkylation catalyst in the 
preparation of diisopropyl (described 
above) is an excellent recent example. 
The next synthesis problem BF; will 
help solve may well be yours! 

Here are some of the reactions cata- 
lyzed by BF:: polymerization, alkyla- 
tion, esterification, nitration, sulfona- 
tion, halogenation, isomerization, ary- 
lation, cyclization, hydration, acylation, 
and there are more! 


® 
BAKER & ADAMSON 


Fine Chemicals 


Baker & Adamson has long been the 
leader in BF» research and production. 
We were the first to introduce boron 
fluoride etherate to industry. We pio- 
neered in shipping the compressed gas 
by tube trailer transport—making it 
readily available in large commercial 
quantities. Steady, dependable supply 
is assured when you call on B&A for 
boron trifluoride. 

Write today—for technical data on the 
properties and typical uses of B&A 
Boron Trifluoride gas or any of its com- 
plexes listed. Attach company letter- 
head, please. 


llied 
hemical 


Boron Trifluoride, Di-acetic Acid Complex 
Boron Trifluoride, Di-n-Butyl Ether Complex 
Boron Trifluoride, Dihydrate (Stabilized) 
Boron Trifluoride, Ether Complex, Tech. 

Boron Trifluoride, Ethyl “‘Cellosolve’’ Complex 


Boron Trifluoride, Hexamethylene-tetramine 
Complex 


Boron Trifluoride, Monoethylamine Complex 
Boron Trifluoride, Monohydrate 

Boron Trifluoride, Para-cresol Complex 
Boron Trifluoride, Phenol Complex, Tech. 
Boron Trifluoride, Piperidine Complex 
Boron Trifluoride, Triethanolamine Complex 
Boron Trifluoride, Urea Complex 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 














A FILTER WORTH LOOKING INTO 


You have to look “under the hood” of a Durco-Enzinger 
filter to really appreciate some of the 

engineering and design advantages that you get. 

For example, are you familiar with these exclusive 
Durco-Enzinger features and how they can 

help you solve your filtration problems? 


* Finger leaf spacers 
Wingwheel closure 
Tilting leaves 
Oscillating sluice 
Traveling sluice 

* Cake thickness detector 


Couple all these with a good basic pressure leaf filter ALLOYS & 8OUIPmENT 


design, ASME code construction, rugged leaves and 
real filtration know-how, and you surely have 
a filter worth looking to. Write for bulletin EF/2a. ENZINGER DIVISION 








THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio / Filters - Valves - Pumps + Process Equipment 


























